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of its editorial departments 
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the current theological discussions and have no special yorous meas 


concern in them. Their co-operation is based not | already beiore 


ob an agreement in theological opinion, but on a the pmpesmne Dourt, in ioe a ee % — re 
common faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as a Living its constitutionality will “ argued and decided, 
Personal Saviour from sin and its consequences, and probably within a few wer gna the meantime, a 
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ever retards a spirit of inquiry is favorable to error ; to prononnce the law unconstitutional, which fact is 
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reported everywhere by the Associated Press, pro 


As to the constitutional amendments now before 


| the votes cast in the 


| 
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sale of liquor. Each must receive a majority of all 
election or it fails. Not to vote 
for either is to vote against both. The liquor inter 
ests will be opposed, of course, to both these amend- 
ments; the constitution as it is suits them exactly 
The Democratic party is not expected to favor either 
of them, though of Democrats will 
vote for legislative control, and a few for prohibition 
The danger is thatthe temperance sentiment will be 
divided between the two amendmen 


inite a number 


, and that neither 
The radical pro- 
hibitionists are not a great number, but they will 


of them will secure a majority. 


probably agree with the liquor leagues in preferring 
to leave the constitution amend 
it by giving power to the Legislature to regulate or 
restrain the traflic If, the Scott law 
the failure to amend the constitution will be 
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The papers have been full of reports of revolting 
ernelty and abuses in convection with the Tewksbury 
Almshonse one would im 


agine from reading some of the Southern newspapers 


Massachusetts ; and 


in 
that Governor Butler had proved that the tanning of 
Negro skins for the market was a large and profit 
Massachusetts, 


able business in The facts are, in 


brief, these: In 1876 the management of the Tewks 
bury Almshonse was investigated, the result was 
very damaging to the management, aud a radical 
change should have been made at thattime. Politi 


eal il tihnence was successf ulls brought to bear, and the 
Marsh family, who were in charge, retained their 
' places. Since then the management has been im 


a | 





proved, if not radically reformed ; the institution has 


heen probably carried on as well as most such insti 
tutions are, which is not saying a great deal 
Enough, however, had been shown on the previous 


investigation to pnt even a less shrewd hunter than 
(;overnor Butler on the seent; and his investigation 
has raked up the old scandal, to the great delecta 
tion of al! lovers of sensationalism and to the great 


hnmiliati 
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Indians are far more rapid than diplomatic negotia 
tions, General Crook’s expedition is not likely to 
prove very etfctive At the same time that he is 
chafing on the frontier, United States troops ars 


protecting some of the same 
reservation, where ar 
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tribe on the Sin Carlos 
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moment the Government is placed in the anomalous | 
position of attacking and defending the same tribe. 





The Reform Legislature of the State of New York 
has only been saved from the unenviable reputation 
of being the worst Legislature that ever sat even 
ander the Capitol dome at Albany by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Chapin in the Speaker's chair, and 
the presence of Governor Cleveland in the 
Governor’s chair; both of whom are independent 
men, elected by independent votes, in spite of 
machines both Democratic and Republican, It has 
managed to perpetuate the pilot monop ly by a leg- 
islative trick when Mr. Chapin was out of the chair; 
it has suffered the bill to make free passage over 
the Brooklyn Bridge possible to be lost or stolen, so 
that it could not be acted on; it has turned the bill 
for giving water to New York City into a job for the | 
purpose of adding patronage to the unholy alliance 
between the Tammany and the Republican machines, 
disregarding the demand New York City 
for a citizens’ control of the commission; it has 
refused to purify the Emigrant Commission of rec 
ognized and notorious abuses ; it has probably left 
the city without Harbor Masters by what was at 
once a political blunder and a political crime ; it has 
abolished what few restraints the law put on 
the liquor traffic in the great cities ; and it has 
signalized its final adjournment by an open rupture | 
between the Tammany Democracy and Governor | 





of 


Cleveland, as creditable and possibly as politically | 
diastrous to him as the rupture last year between 
the Republican machine and Governor Cornell. 
“They are all gone out of the way; they are to- 
gether become uuprofitable,” is the aptest text for its 


funeral sermon. 


The results of the Dublin trials during the last 
week may be briefly summed up. Fitzharris, who 
drove the ear in which Hanlon, Smith, and Casey 
rode to Phoenix Park, has been acquitted, It could | 
net be shown that he knew the purpose of the men 
whom he drove, and the charge of the judge on this 
point made the verdict of the jury almost inevitable. 
Fitzharris was immediately re-arrested on a charge 
of conspiracy to secure the death of Mr. Forster, and 
on this charge the evidence sgainst him is said to be 
very strong. De Laney and Caffrey pleaded guilty | 
and were both sentenced to be hung June 2, although | 
it is probable that De Laney’s sentence will be com- | 
muted to life-long imprisonment. Mullet and | 
Morony on arraignment pleaded guilty to the charge | 
of conspiracy to murder. 





The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church | 
will convene at Saratoga on the 17th of this month. 
Beside the ordinary routine business and general | 
oversight of Presbyterial interests, the question of | 
a revision of the Book of Discipline will occupy | 
doubtless a lerge part of the attention of the Assem- | 
bly, and probably be the source of a great deal of 
interested discussion ; there being evidently a very 
large number of the ministers of the Church who | 
jesire to leave things as they are, while there is 
probably a much larger number who are very avx- 
ious to have the discipline altered. Of these latter, 
however, there will be many who while desiring alter- 


ations would have them of a differeut sort, perhaps, 
from those that have been made by the committee, 
This three-fold difference of view, however, will un- 
loubtedly cause cousiderable debate ; there are some 
who fear that an alleration in the Book of Discipline 
uly means ultimately an alteration in the Confession 


#% Faith, and will therefore oppose all change on 


onservative grounds ; there are others who would 
pe willing not only to have the Book of Discipline | 


of Faith also revised ; 
and an addition made | 
le by the united 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It is also prob 
able that at this Assembly a new declaration will be 
attempted, warning against all departure from time- 
honored doctrines of the Church, and against the in- 
roads of German It certain that | 
such an attempt will arouse nolittle enthusiasm both 


altered, but the Confession 
certain phraseology omitted 
like that which has lately been mac 


Rationalism. is 


for and against it, and no small excitement. 








WHY NOT? 

\ ) HY not always speak weil of your neighbor ? | 
Many people who speak ill have no malice ; 

shey would be filled with remorse if the wrong they 
jo could be brought Lome tothem. But they have 
no conception of the vaine of reputation and the 
power of words. The true wealth of a community 
is the character of its citizens, and the sum of that 
priceless capital is made up of individual reputa 


| yourself no less than another. 


| crous reader, 





tions. Whoever smirches one of these leaves a black 
mark on the whole community ; whoever detracts 
from one of these weakens the moral power of the 
whole community. Toere are men and women in 
every country town who are not only pests and 
plagne spots, but in reality public enemies. They 
are Nihilists of the worst sort; they go about 
blindly injuring, if not actually destroying, that 
which, of all things that man can acquire, is most in- 
valuable. They are as guilty as if they performed 


| all the havoc they work, The strongest man and the 


truest woman are powerless against the secret ap- 
proaches of these good souls, who bave as keen an eye 
for possible evil and as versatile a tongue for spreading 
abroad their surmises as if by some process of evo- 
lution they had come up from the beasts of prey and 
added to animal destructiveness human ingenuity and 
the resources of civilization. Society is altogether 
too lenient with its evil speakers ; it ought to brand 
them and draw a circle of isolation around them. 
They are far more dangerous than the classes that are 
avowedly and professionally criminal. Many a man 
keeps his credit and holds his place who deserves the 
whip of small cords, and many a woman holds her 
own in the ‘‘ best circles ’’ whose judgment ef scorn 
ought not to be deferred for the next world to pro- 
nounce. Your neighbor’s reputation is as much yours 
to guard from misconception and preserve from stain 
as your own. When you halp to build it up you serve 
If you do not under- 
stand certain things in the house next door, rest con- 
tent with your own ignoranee, and do not go from 
house to house inviting others to share it, or stand 
on the street corners and wonder why things are as 
they are. There are probably vulnerable spots in 
you own armor into which a sharp word might be 
easily driven. The code of morals which permits 
men and women to speak ill of each other is a relic 
Christianity makes every man his 
brother’s keeper. 


of barbarism ; 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

~T cannot be necessary for us to call attention to 
the articles on another page on ‘ Literature for 
Children’’; the topic emphasizes itself. Nor shall 
we attempt here to draw any general conclusions 
from the views of our correspondents, who speak for 
themselves, and need no interpreter; nor need we 
follow ont Mr. MeCormick’s interesting comparison 
of figures, the conclusions from which he has so ad- 
mirably stated. On the whole, we think the thought- 
ful reader will rise from the perusal of these sugges- 
tive papers with a better hope for the future, and in 
this hope we are sure he will be entirely justified. 
There is unquestionably a dark side to this subject ; 
a vicious literature, the full evil of which is not un- 
derstood and cannot be overstated, nor even fully 
stated ; but on the whole, if a balance be struck, the 
credit side is largely in excess of the debit side, and 
the reasons for hope vastly in excess of those for 
despair. At the ssme time that the inquiries to 
which Mr, McCormick refers were sent out tot:e 
two +chools in Brooklyn, we also sent out a similar 
list to a private family boarding-schoo! of high re- 
pute ; and the answers which came back to these in 
quiries, and which were furnished by the boys under 


the careful supervision of the principal, afford a val- | 


the bulk of the subscribers to The Christian Union, 
Without either refuting these answers in detail or 
attempting a tabulation of results, which would be 
of greater value to the sociologist than to the parent, 
we set down here some of the general conclusions 
which may be fairly deduced from an examination 
of these papers ; conclusious which on the whole are 
certainly encouraging. 

1, The average American boy is certainly an omniv 
Mr. McCormick does not report in 
his lists any boys who read nothing ; and in the more 
select list before us only one boy reports no favorite 
The reading takes 
In- 


authors aud no record of reading. 
too a large range, from Castlemon to Macaulay. 


| deed, the first thought is that Mr. Mabie’s protest 
| against excessive reading is abundantly justified by 


this page out of boy experience. Here, for exam- 
ple, is one boy, seventeen years of age, who writes 


out the list of over 400 volumes which he has read. 


Assuming that he began to read at seven years of age, 
he has read 40 volumes a year since; not much short 
of one a week. It is very certain that such a reading 
is not accompanied with digesting ; and one cannot 
but wonder that the reader could remember eveh the 
titles of so considerable a library. This is the largest 








uable indication as to the literature which ‘‘ our | 
| children” are reading ; and by ‘‘our children” we 
mean the children of just such families as make up | 








list ; but there are several half as large. Neverthe- 
less, even excessive reading is better that no reading 
at all, as, on the whole, over-eating is better than 
starvation, A reading people are not necessarily a 
studious people, but they cannot easily become an 
absolutely unintelligent people ; and of all excesses 
excess in reading is the most pardonable and the 
least dap gerous, 

2. Of course boys in filling up such blanks as 
these will put in the background, or cancel alto- 
gether, disreputable literature, and give prominence 
to such as is creditable. But, making all allowances 
for this natural weakness for appearing well, the 
record shows a healthier appetite in the American 
boy than he is usually credited with. History, biog- 
raphy, and travels certainly hold a second place 
fiction the first ; but the best of biography, history, 
and travels are on his shelves and in his hands, The 
reader of 407 volumes includes among them Abbott, 
Froude, Hume, Macaulay, Prescott, Higginson, 
Taine, and Goodrich. And in other lists Stanley, 
Livingstone, and Du Chaillu are only second to 
Castlemon and Verne. 

What is more encouraging is the steady progress 
indicated with advancing years in the quality of the 
literature, Some twenty-five years ago Mr, Fletcher 
Harper—then the head of the house of Harper & 
Brothers—said to the present writer, ‘‘ What people 
eall trash is doing good: it is leading people to read 
who never read before ; it is makinga reading people 
of Americans ; and I prophesy that you will live to 
see the best English classics sold at the price at which 
The propbecy 


now only dime novels are sold 


has been fulfilled. This progress of the wation is, of 
course, the progress of thousands of individuals in 
the nation. ‘‘ When aboat ten -cars old,” writes one 
of our boy correspondents, a fond of 
‘Half Dimes,’ such as ‘Jack Harkaway,’ ‘ Roaring 
Ralph Lockwood,’ ‘ Dick Lighthear:’ ete.. but can- 
not remember their nemes, and bave not read any in 
the last four or five years, and left thei: off entirely 


el 


was very 


three years ago, when [commenced to r ad Scott.” 
The italics are our own, to point a moral, »resently 
Meanwhile it is quite certain » at this 
Of these thirts -oys, 
over fot teen 


to be stated. 
is no uncommon experience, 
eleven are under and 
years of age. Seven of the younger prefer Castlexon, 
not one Scott ; six of the older prefer Scott, and o 'v 
two Castlemon. The boys outgrow Castlemon and O, 
tic as they outgrow marbles, Of course allowance musi 
be made for home and school training; perhaps all 
we should be justified in saying is that « boy can be 
trained to throw aside Castlemon and Optic with his 
knickerbockers and his long stockings. 

3. At ali events—and here we recur to our italics 


nineteen are 


this experience indicates the method which both 
the individual parents and socicty at large are to 
take for the literature ; 
namely, ‘‘ Overcome To cure a 
depraved appetite, develop a healthy one. The best 
specific for Jack Harkaway is Oliver Optic ; the best 
specific for Oliver Optic is Jules Verne ; and the best 
specific for Jules Verne is Walter Scott. The wisest 
parent will keep his children from the sensational 


eradication of sensational 


evil with good,” 


story by giving bim Scott or his juvenile eqnivalent 


from the outset; but the wise parent will not be 
frightened if, in the midst of the general epidemic, 
| ois boys and girls get a touch of the disease ; and he 


| will hopefully nurse them througb this juvenile dis 


order just as he would through the measles and the 


whooping cough, without fright though not with 
out a wise apprehension. 
i. The striking figure Mr. 


Barnard opeus his article is abundantly justified by 


with which Charles 


the letters which lie before us ; the best magazines 
are the literary food of both young and old. ‘* Which 
is your favorite magazine or paper ?” is one of the 


questions which ‘‘our boys” have been invited to 


answer. Que or two magazines less widely and fa 
vorably known are mentioned, but the favorites are 
for the younger boys ‘St, Nicholas,” ‘‘ Wide Awake,” 
‘*Harper’s Young People,” and ‘‘ The Youth’s Com- 
pauion ;” for the older, ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Weekly,” and ‘‘ The Century ;” the ‘Atlantic’ 
and even the ‘‘ North American” have their readers. 
So long as these form the favorite reading of young 
and old, there is certainly no need of a panic on the 
subject of literature for children. ‘Tom Brown,” 
‘* Robinson Crusoe,” the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson," 
‘Arabian Nights,” and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” are 
nearly all of them well-read bocks, Juvenile taste 
is not utterly depraved so long as this remains true, 
The conelusion of the whole matter, then, is this: 
The general current of literature in America to-day, 
for young and old, is a current toward a purer, bet- 
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ter, higher literary culture. Our children can no 
more select the food for their minds than the food for 
their stomachs ; but there is plenty of good food in 
the market at reasonable prices, and the national 
taste is improving. If your boy is canght in an 
eddy and swept backward, it will be your own fault. 
Give him the food, then lead him on to better and 
to best. He will not read ‘Jack Harkaway ” if you 
supply him with Walter Seott and Thackeray; nor 
poison himself with unnamable periodicals if you 
give him the ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” the ‘* Wide Awake,” 
** Harper’s Young People,” and the ‘* Youth’s Com- 
panion,”’ 


THE REVISION OF STANDARDS. 


(ie question has been asked by many in the 
: Presbyterian churches, ‘‘Is it not time to revise 
the standards?” It cannot be hushed. It must be 
answered, ‘The conviction is quite general that the 
standards ought to be revised in the interests of 
truth, and especially of religion itself. In aflirming 
this, it is not necessary to antagonize the substance 
of the symbols, or the system of doctrine, of which 
they were the fittest expression which could be made, 
cousidering the men who made them and the times 
in which they were conceived and constructed. 
man may be thoroughly in sympathy with Augus- 
tinianism, aud even Calvinism, aud yet sincerely and 
earnestly desire a change in certain definitions and 
formulas of the Confession and the Catechisms, In- 
deed, he may desire the change in order to make the 
sulstance more definite, the formulas more complete. 

To go to the bottom of the matter, who in these 
days desires to modif; the ‘*‘ doctrines of grace” ? 
But 
the philosophical construction of them into dogmas 


Evangelical experience ever inclines to them. 
is ever open to im provement. No one can deny this, 
For what are our Pro- 
fessors of syst: matic theology doing ? Are they read- 


Whoever does strikes hard. 
ing commen «aries on the Confession and the C_te- 
chisms tot eir pupils f 


are preac ers doing? Are they quoting the Confes- 


sion ar Watechisms in their lectures and discourses ? 
but » may be said that the symbols are needed as 
a ch. kK on theological disquisition and parochial 


Yet the time has come when 
in ,e class room and the parish it is felt that there 
is a serious divergence between the teaching and the 
Not that there is defection in loyalty to 
chem, nor heresy. 
point of view, and the perspective. 


instvaction, Granted. 


andards. 
But there is a change in the 
The standards 
were made when there was a tendency to the ab- 
stract, intellectual, and serial apprehension of the 
particulars of doctrine. The present tendency is to 
the concrete and experimental. Not the accuracy 
and consistency of thought even is so much regarded 
as relevaucy to the real problems of the spiritual life 
of the individual, the f 
church, and the State. 
It may be said, that truth cannot be presented as 
There the preparation of 
analysis, and then the slow process of synthesis, and 
finally the pupil must turn upon the path, and sur- 
vey the whole, This 
For example, the Heidelberg Catechism 
is constructive and serial, and yet it is a living sym- 
bol, because it has in view experience and practice, 


amily, the community, the 


a whole. must be 


rs 


Is to 


a degree true, yet not 
altogether. 


and is accordingly concrete, ‘The Shorter Catechism 
is no doubt aiming at experience and practice, but 
not so immediately and explicitly. 

No one will aftirm that there are not diflienlties in 
But when the interests of truth 
and religion are at stake, genuine men do not start 
and stop at difficulties. It may seem to some that 
the moment revision the standards 
are ‘‘ suspended,” and the door is opeu for heresy to 
enter, For the symbols remain until 
they are replaced, And the revision is in the interest 
of the real content the symbols, and such addi- 
tions as are germane to the system, and at the same 
time nearer to the whole truth. 


the way of revision. 


is undertaken 


This is not so. 


of 


Is it said that if revision is begun no one can tell 
where it will end, and something vital in the system 
may be imperiled? Let this be aflirmed, then it 
reveals a state of mind in the church of which we 
are not aware, and which the writers in the ‘‘ North 
American Keview”’ have said does not exist. 

Yet it may be said that a change is not to be made 
abruptly in any historical creed, It must come by 
development. ‘To this it is to be replied, that the 
development has been going on in the mind of the 
church, under the influence of advanced exegesis, 
broader views, profounder experience, and struggles 
with the experiments of real life. And no limit need 
be placed to the time allowed for revision, The 


And, for that matter, what | 





A | 


| swers they repeat. 





need of haste will be removed by the promise of re- 
lief, Men can wait, if they are on the way to im 
provement. 

Suppose a beginning were to be made in the effort 
to shorten the Shorter Catechism, and make it more 
suitable for the real instruction of the young. This 
is suggested by the improved methods of teaching. | 
Whatever may be the value of the symbol, it is | 
clearly not adapted to the youthful mind. Probably | 
it has never been so considered. The present mode 
of teaching presents thought to the mind, and then | 
phrases to the memory, But in teaching the Cate- | 
chism the memorizing of the answers is a dead-lift 
to most children. And'the apology is made, that 
the verbal memory being more active and retentive 
in youth the form of sound words is lodged in it, to | 
be filled with thought in later years. There is reason 
in this. But it inevitably suggests that there should | 
be a catechism which is of immediate use to children. 

No doubt the change of the Catechism might in- 
volve an ultimate change in the Confession. But not 
to such an extent as some might suppose, if one ex- 
ists for one end and the other for another. 

The serious matter, however, is this : that there 
are bright and inquiring minds in our families and 
Sunday-schools, trained to penetration by modern 
methods of education, and they think about the an- | 
And it is to be feared they form | 
very erroneous and injurious notions of evangelical | 
trnth. Certain abstract views of theoretical doctrine 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
isolated and incomplete, cause them to err from the | 
truth of the gospel. 

Let us take one example. ‘There is a question, 
‘* What is the misery of that estate into which man | 
fell ?”’ 


communion with God, are under 


The answer is, ‘All mankind by the Fall lost | 
his wrath aud 
curse, and so made liable to all the miseries in this 
life, to death itself, and the pains of hell forever.’ 
Now there is a way of looking at sin and its conse- 
quences which might lead the mind up to sucha 
gut it can be held for truth only 
by a process of abstraction, and even then an active 
and comprehensive mind will aflirm that it is not 
true. 
involves its consequences, as here described, but we 


statement ag this. 


Of course we can detive sin, and show that it 


shut out the grace of God, and the purpose and 
provision of grace from the view of the mind. All 
mankind under the wrath and curse of God! This 


the answer affirms, And it is not true. 
to the Catechism itself it is not true. 

the answers on the topics of Election, the Redeemer, 
‘Fall 
The C 


covenants” from 


According 


Effectual Calling, and Perseverance, and see if 
mankind are under his wrath and ecurse.”’ 
fession adopts the doctrine of the ‘ 


on 


the Dutch school, and teaches the family covenant, 
and founds baptism upon it. 
tism the 
tismal benediction an ironical curse ? 

Surely the ‘‘clect’”’ are not “liable to 
the pains of hell forever.” And the baptized child 
must be in a peculiar position, if he is tanght he is 


Are the waters of bap- 


bitter waters of wrath? And is the bap 


a member of the visible church and yet ‘‘ under the 
wrath The whole mischief of 
such teaching comes from its lack of perspective, 
The elements of theoretical truth are in it, but they 
are not presented in correct proportion and relations. 
It is not, and never was, historically true, that ‘ all 
mapkind are under the wrath and curse of God.”’ The 
most rigid Calvinist must consent that it is not true. 
He may aflirm this of the non-elect ; but of them only, 
And the introdnetion of the topic ef election in a 
manual designed for the young is, to say the least, 
questionable. Any definition that can be framed 
needs a great deal of qualification from balancing 
truths to save it from making the impression of 
a cast-iron fatalism, shutting out an unknown num- 
ber of unknown persons from any possibility of sal 

vation, among whom the young student may him- 
self be found, and this he cannot by any effort keep 
out of his mind. The Catechism should not start 
more questions than it answers; if it can be helped 
not to do it. 

Let us supposea Sunday- school superintendent pro- 
ceeding after this manner: ‘* Now, children, let us re- 
cite the answer to the nineteeth question in the Cat 
echism.”’ It is done, and the comment made—‘'So 
you see, children, you are under the wrath and curse 
of God, Let us think of this solemnly. [t is 
dreadful. But so it is. Now, let us read the 
passage about Christ blessing little children ; then 
we will unite in saying ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven,’ and will follow with the hymn, 

Jesus loves me, this [ know, 
For the Bible tells me so.” 

One cannot help thinking that thoughtful children 
would get ‘‘ mixed ” under such a programme as that 

The question of a revision of a symbol which has 
in it such an example as this need only be put to 
sanctitied common-sense for a very definite and pos 
itive answer, 


and curse of God.”’ 


| k 


Put together | 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
Horatio AtcEr, Jr Cita Ba RD 
Frank H. Converse Hamitron W. Marit 
Evior MeoCormiok, J. T. Trow ME. 
. the purpose of securing an expression of opir 
' jon from those whose contributions to literature 
for children have won general] recognition, one of the 
editors of The Christian Union prepared the following 
article, which was submitted to a number of well 


»wn writers for children, with the request that they 
would express their own convictions freely upon the 
subject. This article and the replies which it evoked 
are presented as a contribution to a discussion of one 


of the most vital questions of the day 


By Hamivron W. Marre. 
One of the signs of the times is the immense ex 
pansion of literature addressed specially to children 
If a collection of books of this class were made it 


would be found to include nearly every subject 


the general literature of the world has touched. Ro 
mance, religion, travel, history, biography, «art, sci 
ence, philosophy even, would furnish a multitude of 


titles surprising in their number and variety. The child 
of to-day has the thought, knowledge and experience 
of humanity presented in forms which are 
to be 


even its speculations 


supposed 
within the range of the childish comprehension 


are duly set out in terms of 
That 


no one will care to deny; 


of this work is well 
fact, some of the 


; + 
into it 


studied simplicity. much 


de me 


in 


finest literary skill of the day has gone 


8 prepa 
ration; some of the most perfect creations of literary 
genius belong fairly to children. That there is a health 
ful demand for such a literature within limits is as un 
deniable. It 


in all departments of reading the growing mind of the 


is a serious matter, however, to separat 


world from its mature mind ; yet such a separation is 


not only in process of being made, but is already well- 


There is an all but ec di 


vorce between childhood 


nigh accomplished. mplete 


and maturityin the matter of 
reading. 


If reading were simply or primarily an amusement 


there could be no possible harm in drawing a hard and 


fast line between the books which persons of mature 


but read 


years read, and those which children read 


ing is notin any proper view an amusement. It may 
be entertaining, as are the games and sports of child- 
heod, but, like those games and sports, it ought to 
afford an unconscious training in qualities which go 
to the making of men. It is a commonplace that the 
earlier years are the most plastic and impressionable, 
the most keenly sensitive and responsive to all manner 
of intluences; and the boy or girl who reads studic 

in a school which has no vacations, and is all 
the more influential in shaping character because it 
wears none of the external signs of authority rhe 


to 
g, but how often the reading of a great work of 

opportunity has 
f his life! 


valuable 


text-books has much do with menta 


study of 
trainiv 
imagination in a chance riven a boy 
syivento 


rr di 


the controlling impulse The hour 
in fact the 


impulsion, and tosurrender them to amuse 


reading are most hours f 


rection and 
ment is to waste the children’s inheritance before they 
have entered into it. 

The | 


the direct 


iterature of the worid is in a very deep sense 


and most beautiful outcome of its life. Men 


have had but a partial success in shaping their ex 
ternal life, but their ideals, their aspirations, their 
highest thoughts of themselves are to be found iu 
books, Itis only as we unite the actual which we findin 
itshistory with the ideal which we find in its literature 
that we are able to get any true understanding of an 
age. The value and vitality of great books lie not so 


much in their art as in the fidelity and 


completeness 


ina word, the best that has been thought or dreamed in 


with which they represent human life. iterature is 


the world, and must therefore remain to the very end 


of time the most fascinating and the most fruitful 
study to which men can give themselves. This reve 
lation of humanity which we find in books is not 


merely the record of ages and races of supreme cult 
ure and devel even 
the 
imagination, untrained by knowled 
of 
The youth of humanity has its cternity 

The children of ti 


element which the race 


pment; it is more completely 


register of the slow advance from the childhood of 


ve, to the aple nadid 


maturity imagination informed and impelled by 


science. in 
literature. day crave precisely that 
in its youth put into legend 
myth, and story, and these have the immense superior 
ity over all later inventions of being a legitimate and 
natural growth. In literature the child finds the accent 


of nature, in his own books he finds mainly a conven 
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tional speech artificially contrived for his supposed 
needs. 

It is a very serious objection to children’s books that 
they separate the growing boy or girl from the most 
vital life of the race in the years “when that life could 
do most to enrich and clarify. The children of to-day 
are in great danger of missing the very best influ- 
ences which history has set in motion by this unnatural 
divorce between childhood and its proper food ; we do 
not build them up physically by a food different from 
that which we find necessary for our own nourishment ; 
we only reduce the quantity; but to-day a boy may 
read incessantly and yet not have one thing in com- 
mon with his father who lives in an atmosphere 
of books, and so there is never developed in him 
that historic consciousness {which ought to form the 
background of every true education,and there is utterly 
lost the continuity of interest and ,expansion rather 
than change of aim which are so essential to the 
strongest mental life. Of such books as Hawthorne’s 
* Tanglewood Tales” and ‘*‘ Wonder Book,” Kingsley’s 
‘* Heroes,” Baldwin’s ‘‘Story of Siegfried,” Lamb's 
‘* Tales from Shakespeare,” we cannot have too many ; 
‘* Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘ Undine,” ‘‘Sintram,” ‘‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” belong to the literature of the world ; 
as do Andersen’s, Asbjornson’s and Grimm’s tales ; and 
every one will recall stories, like ‘‘T’om Brown at 
Rugby,” which have made permanent places for them- 
selves by virtue of their fidelity or their beauty. Such 
books are helps rather than hindrances to the healthful 
growth of a child’s mind ; but the great mass of chil- 
dren’s books have no vital or artistic quality ; many of 
them are hopelessly crude and ignorant; many more 
are shamefully careless and slovenly in workmanship. 
But if they were all good they would stil! work serious 
injury by separating children from the literature of the 
world. 

It will be said, of course, that to reduce the quantity 
of books put into the hands of boys and girls would 
reduce the amount of their reading. Sucha result, in- 
stead of being an injury, would be avery great gain. 
The inevitable result of devouring the countless 
stories which singly in fill the shelves 
of the book stores is a vitiated taste and an enervated 
mind. Much of the reading which not only chil- 
dren but older persons are doing is as much a sin 
against the laws of intellectual life as is the use 
of opium against the laws of physical health. One 
good book a year isinfinitely better than a hundred 
poor books used as mere amusements or stimulants. 
Far better that all the books specially written for 
children should perish than that the boy who 
would otherwise have stumbled upon Bryant’s 
** Odyssey,” Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.,” ‘“ Sir Roger 
de Coverly,” ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” or ‘‘ The Tale of Two 
Cities,” should fall upon some poor, shallow piece of 
book making! 

Children are just now in great danger of losing the 
best results of training by the prevailing endeavor to 
make everything easy and simple. Acquisition without 
discipline is a positive injury, and there are many 
things which ought not to be made easy ; the difficulty 
of mastering them is the only preparation for using 
them. Given to us in any other way, they are of no 
more use than the book put into our hands in a language 
we cannot read; it is the failure of writers and teach- 
ers to understand this which robs children of that 
final result of training—the consciousness of power— 
which Dr. G. Stanley Hall has recently said ‘‘is one of 


or series 


the deepest and proudest joys of life,” and gives them 
in its stead ‘‘a sense of possession so often attended 
by the exquisite misery of conscious weakness.” 

Early familiarity with the best literature is a subtle 
and pervasive education of the whole nature, reaching 
and enriching the very substance of mind; it is the 
surest training for that simple and unerring use of 
speech which is both taste and style, and in which 
the literary spirit discloses its most gracious quali- 
ties. ‘he boy or girl has had a capital opportu- 
nity for securing the ripest spirit of culture who has, 
as Dr. Holmes says, tumbled about in a library. 
Steele, Pope, and Addison in old-fashioned libraries 
have bred their own successors in boys and girls who 
have added in later years to the precision, elegance, 
and accurate phrasing of these old classics the finer 
gradations, the subtler distinctions, the flexible grace 
and lucidity of the best modern writing. Nota few of 
the best writers of the day recall an early familiar- 
ity with the best books, and acknowledge their in- 
debtedness te these companions of careless hours. The 
young poet who has of late given us many such lines as 

"Tis the fleld of Lityerses ; ripe and high the harvest stands; 

Sickles gleam, like summer lightnings, all about the sunny lands, 
grew up, it is said, with few books, but they were of 
the best ; and she caught from them that accent of dis- 
tinction which stamps the classic diction the world 
over. This indefinable but invaluable atmosphere can 
be breathed only in companionship with the choicest 
spirits, and to relegate children to the inferior society 


of clever bookmakers is to condemn them to a lower 
culture and a meaner ideal. 








I am indebted to the courtesy of The Christian Union 
for the proof of an article by Mr. Mabie on ‘ Litera- 
ture for Children,” accompanied by a request that I 
should give my views On the same subject. 

I have read the article with interest, and am disposed 
to agree with the writers in the main. I have always 
held that it is injudicious to write down to the sup 
posed comprehension of children, or to keep them in 
leading strings too long. Aa author who shows re 
spect for their intelligence will stand in higher favor 
with them, and will seldom find that he has overesti 
mated it. Whena young boy I applied to a lady for 
the loan of one of Fredrika Bremer’s novels. She was 
perfectly willing to lend it, and did so, but expressed a 
doubt as to whether it were not too “old” forme. I 
silently resented the imputation, feeling my intelli- 
gence underrated. 

Some children mature mentally much earlier than 
others. I have known boys of fourteen who could ap- 
preciate the Waverly novels, while others would not 
care for them at eighteen. A thoughtful parent or 
teacher will not confine & boy or girl to books prepared 
for children longer than is necessary. The taste for 
reading ought to be progressive. A young man ought 
not to be satisfied with the same class of beoks which 
he enjoyed.asa boy. It will be a sign that he has stood 
still intellectually. The realm of books opens more 
widely as we advance in age, and we find ourselves at 
maturity embarrassed by the wealth of wisdom, wit, 
and imagination that invites our enjoyment. 

The great works which are our most precious legacy 
from the past should not be abridged or simplified to 
bring them down to the comprehension of childhood. 
It is better for the young to wait till their minds 
are mature enough to enjoy them in their original 
form. 

I do not approve the arbitrary repression of a boy’s 
natural taste. Those who are most ambitious to serve 
as literary advisers to the young are often most incom- 
petent. Had Sir Walter Scott, instead of Deing allowed 
to browse at will in the Jibrary where he gathered the 
store of story and legend of which iu after years he 
made such profitable use, committed to the 
tutelage of some such narrow-minded guide, his loss 
and that of the world would have been incalculable. 
Books read from a sense of duty seldom benefit. I 
remember so reading a voluminous history during a 
college vacation, when ! thirsted for something entirely 
different, and was entitled te it after months of hard 
study. Instead of being refreshed I was mentally 
wearied, and gained no advantage from the tiresome 
chronicle. Children doubtless stand in need of ad- 
vice, but it should come from one who understands 
them, since there can be no uniform rule applying to 
all varieties of taste and temperament. 

Horatio ALGER, Jr. 


been 


There lived at one time a young man who wished to 
enlist in the war that raged in his country against ig- 
norance and wrong. He was brave and strong of arm, 
and they gave him a fine sword. He joined the army 
fighting for the right, and used his sword with such 
skill that much good was accomplished. In spite of 
his success he was not satisfied. He could attack those 
who came within his reach, but they were only skir- 
mishers. Behind those lay intrenched the stubborn 
hosts of ignorance, stupidity, and vice. His efforts 
seemed hopeless, and being disconraged, he put up his 
sword and would fight no more. 

Then he wandered along the line, and came presently 
toa battery of great guns. Here was his arm; here 
was better than asword. He went to the captain of 
the battery and asked permission to aim and fire one 
of the siege guns. The captain replied that it cost 
many hundred dollars to fire a single shot with these 
guns, and that none save the most skillful could be 
permitted to use them. The young man stood aside 
and saw the good effects wrought by these weapons, 
and he again asked permission to use one. At last, by 
reason of his importunity, he was permitted to train 
and fire one gun. His eye had been true, and the shot 
made a serious breach in the enemy’s lines. So suc- 
cessful was it that he was allowed to try again, and in 
time he became the captain of a battery. So heavy 
was the tremendous fire of his great arms that the in 
trenchments of the enemy were broken down, and the 
fighting men entered and gained a signal victory. 

The sword was the voice of the young man in 
school and church, teaching, at most, a few hundred 
young pecple. The great gun was the magazine in 
which he spoke to three hundred thousand. The 
sword cost little and reached a few. Every shot cost 
much, but it touched many. Here is the hope and 
the safeguard of children’s literature. The cost of a 
single edition of ‘‘ St. Nicholas” or the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Companion ” is so great that only the captains of liter- 





ature can be permitted to use them as arms to fight the 


hosts of ignorance. The tendency of the times is 
towards the great guns. The greater arms, ‘‘ Harper’s 
Young People,” ‘St. Nicholas,” ‘‘Golden Days,”’ 
‘“Wide Awake,” ‘Tbe Youth’s Companion,” and 
the better class of weekly papers are arranged on the 
side of the best literature, mght living, and good read- 
ing. There are, it is true, batteries of large guns on 
the wrong side, but considered merely as arms they 
are less dangerous than would appear. They are often 
destroyed by their own fire, and every exploding gun 
demoralizes the gunners. The foolish mother may talk 
to her children in the nursery. The wise woman may 
speak to a generation through a single magazine. 

Having written for children, it may be proper to say 
briefly something concerning children’s literature from 
the story writer’s point of view. My observation is 
this: The story is the great lever with which to move 
the world There is very little in art, science, life, or 
morals that cannot be made clear to a child. In writ- 
ing to children I have found that a certain respectful 
familiarity is essential. A child resents being “ talked 
down to” quite as much as a lofty spirit that hides a 
snub urder a friendly condescension. He is reaching 
up, and not down. He may not understand what is 
said at first, but he tries to understand, and he knows 
it is more pleasure to be helped up to a thing than 
have the thing brought down to him. Dr. John 
Brown may say, ‘‘the world is three feet high toa 
child,” but no one child wants the world in bits a yard 
long. 

Children are highly imaginative and instinctively 
dramatic. They readily put themselves in others’ 
places. So it comes the story is the most powerful 
means of reaching them. This makes it important to 
understand what constitutes a good story. A bad 
story, teaching a low or poor lesson, or no Jesson at all, 
is a dangerous tool to put in achild’s hand. A 
story may make a life worth living. 

It seems to me to make no difference whether a 
story be true or not, provided it appears to the child 
reasonable and probable. For this reason I have pre- 
ferred to write only stories of modern life. Every 
It need not be 


good 


story should have an aim or lesson. 
baldly stated ; in fact, if it is not mentioned at all the 
effect will be better. The lesson should be in the 
action and events, and not in the moral remarks of the 
writer. The characters should be few in number and 
perhaps within the child’s probable range of observa- 
tion, and certainly within his comprehension and sym- 
pathy. The unfolding of the story should be as logic- 
al, progressive, and symmetrical as a drama. There 
should be no aimless episodes or useless side charac- 
ters that may impede the action, because the child’s 
vision is limited, and he cannot grasp many characters 
and details at once. Provided the story be simple, it 
can hardly be too dramatic and powerful. Sensation, 
the mere use of unnatural or horrible incidents or 
wicked characters, should pot be permitted at all. 
They are not helpful in adding to the strength of a 
story. There may be sorrow, but not wickedness ; and 
for this reason it is unwise to have a ‘‘villain” in a 
child’s story. In brief, the child’s story should be 
pointed, logical, with a rapid, vigorous movement and 
a legitimate surprise at the end; interesting and strong, 
yet sweet; powerful, yet good. There must be sim- 
plicity, directness, and all good and helpful things ; 
all the rest is common sense and a good subject. 
CHAkLES BARNARD 
New YORK 


‘*One of the signs of the times,” says Mr. Mabie in 
the very beginning of his most admirable essay, ‘‘ is 
the immense expansion of literature addressed to the 
children.” And it is noticeable, in this connection, 
that the expansion alluded to has not only crowded 
out mucb of sterling worth, but substituted therefor 
much of the ‘*‘ goed, bad, and indifferent” order—the 
two last predominating— not so much in book-form as 
in perhaps the more dangerous shape of slangy news- 
papers and the cheapest issue of low, sensational 
stories. 

One good has resulted from this widespread evil. 
As though beginnins to awaken to a sense of the 
danger of their children, from all over the land in 
different forms comes a cry whose summing up is 
‘* What shall our young people read ?” 

For children of inherited intellectual tastes and en- 
vironments, phenomenal children, and those naturally 
thoughtful beyond their years, the highest literary 
standard is of comparatively easy attainment if com 
menced at an early age; and their course of reading, 
judiciously guided by their elders, has been and wil] 
always be resultant in giving us our best writers and 
profoundest thinkers. But in life mediocrity is the 
rule rather than the exception, and in looking over the 
field of the world the question of the day seems to 
have the most direct bearing on the great majority— 
the bright, intelligent youth with an ordinary degree 
of intellect, whom we may mention as the ‘‘ average” 
boy and girl of the period. What shall these read? 





True, they can be educated up toward the highest 
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standard, yet that which to their fewer and more for 
tunate companions is a pleasure takes on with the 
larger majority the form of an irksome duty. Nor 
does this argue a lack of inherent culture or refine- 
ment. They are simply acting out their God given 
natures, and we must take the young—like men and 
things—as we find them. 

So in place of the literature of the world such boys 
prefer stories of travel, adventure, and startling inci 
dent. Instead of classical reading, the girls belonging 
to this class delight in that most charming of writers 
for the young, Miss Alcott, and the stories of Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Kose Terry Cooke, Louise 
Moulton, Mrs. Dennison, and a score of others 


Chandler 
And 
probably few will question the wisdom of allowing 
these young minds to read that which, fully understand- 
ing, they can draw profit as well as pleasure from, in 
place of poring over those deeper works from which, 
but dimly comprehending, they bring away a confused 
jumble of unformulated ideas. 

There is far less danger for our girls than for our 
boys in this course of juvenile reading. ‘They may, it 
is true, drift into mawkish sentiment, but as a general 
thing they outgrow its effects. The average boy is 
naturally a hero worshiper. And his tastes insensibly 
incline toward those stirring stories of fiction which 
have to do with the present more than the past, and 
we are apt to check his inclinations in this respect, fear- 
ing that the juvenile books he is taking from our public 
libraries savor of ‘‘ sensationalism.” In truth, many 
of them do. But there is a happy medium. 
the sensationalism 
who pander te a lower order of tastes, of the readers 
of the low juvenile papers and publications to which 
I have previously referred, and the narration, with 
necessary embellishments, of fact which is stranger 
than fiction, there And I hold 
that these last may be made—and are made by the 
popular writers for the young whose works are to be 
found in every large public library—both instructive 
and of profit, even while they contain little of the vital 
and artistic quality which marks the literature of the 
world. In the main, they are for tne most part true 
to life, and as such teach a lesson o7 uprightness and 
morality, if nothing more. Certainly, between the 
two evils of letting the average boy read that which if 
not refining is harmless, and that which is harmful, ‘s 
it not better to choose the least? For he will read, and, 
with no taste for the best literature, if be be forbidden 
the next in order he is very apt to seek secret solace 
in the absolutely hurtful. And it must not be for- 
gotten, in the sweeping condemnation of the juvenile 
reading of the present age, that only to the gifted few 
is it given to unite all or nearly all of the requisites 
which make for the perfect juvenile book, while the 
demand is continually increasing. 

If the class of which I am speaking will not read 
history, science, the classics, or biography, select for 
them the least objectionable, in your own judgment, 
from that toward which they so naturally incline, 
rather than discourage in them the love of reading. 
‘*‘ Happy is he,” said Rufus Choate, ‘‘ who has laid up 
in youth, and held fast in all fortune, a genuine and 
passionate love of reading.” I may be entirely wrong, 
but between the two extremes I think I would take 
the chance of letting a boy read at will—with due dis- 
crimination between the good and bad—rather than 
check his inclinations for the reason that his reading 
was outside of a limit to which I, from a far higher 
standpoint of intellect, had set metes and bounds. It 
is true that the former course might result in his grow- 
ing up to manhood with tastes unfitted for the enjoy- 
ment of the solids of literature, by reason of mental 
dyspepsia arising from an indiscriminate surfeit of 
sweets in his younger days. But even this would be 
preferable to having him grow up & comparative igno- 
ramus, with a tendency to seek his pleasures from far 
more dangerous sources than fiction, and eventually 
drift away into outer darkness. I have attempted no 
argument, as requested. I have only brietly given my 
honest convictions on this vexed question of ‘*‘ What 
shall our young people read ?” 


3etween 


of an evanescent class of writers 


is a vast difference. 


Frank H. Conv ERSE. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The article is timely, and it strikes me, upon the 
whole, as just. The evil it aims to reform is one that 
has grown of late years to appalling dimensions. I 
think you touch the root of it when you deprccate the 
separation between the literature read by parents and 
those books designed exclusively for children. I do 
not myself believe very much in special children’s 
books; nor do I think an author should be content to 
write for the young—except, perhaps, for the very 
young—what may not also be read with interest by 
those of mature years. A truly good story is enjoyed 
by all; and it is an encouraging sign when the older 
members of a family are seen competing with the 
younger ones in getting possession of the last number 
of a periodical containing chapters by a favorite 
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author. I know of at least one writer who would 
since have left the overcrowded field 
juvenile literature but for such signs as this. 

If the young are to read fiction at all, some adanta- 


tion of style and subject to their needs seems neces 


of Sé 


sary, in an age when nearly all fiction not so adapted 
is mainly devoted to the one everlasting conventional 
theme of love-making. 
ture free from that taint it is by no means needful to 


But in giving them a litera 
‘write down” tothem. Subjects of universal interest 
may be chosen which shall not convey the impression 
that mating and marrying is the sole business of life ; 
and they should be treated with a force and purity of 
style which all enjoy, but which the old appreciate 
even better than the young. 
from which the power is drawn the better. 

The trouble is that the vast army of writers for the 
young do not bring their power from a high source 


The higher the source 


at all; it is from pools and cisterns, not from moun 
tain springs. As it was thought by thrifty 
farmers that the weakly among a family of sons was 


once 


the one, if any, who should study for the ministry, so 
the rule in authorship seems to be that those who have 
no ability to write acceptably for adults will perhaps 
make good enough writers for children. 
reform the abuse in question by overthrowing this 
false Of 
young is a literature which gives faithful representa 
tions of life, nourishes the moral 
mentality or cant, fosters a love of nature, and culti 

vates by example clearness and beauty of expression; a 


Youcan best 


notion. pre-eminent importance 


called | 


; 


to the 


fiber without senti- | 


literature which can be produced only by writers of | 


character and ability. J. T. Trowprivag. 


BOsTON 


I have taken pains lately to circulate among two 
sets of boys, 
instruction, a series of questions, of which the follow 
ing are specimens: 

Who is your favorite writer of fictior 

Which of his books do you like best ? 

What other writers of fiction do you enjoy 

Which is your favorite magazine or paper ? 

What others, if any, do you read? 

What histories have you 

What biographies ? 

What beoks of travel 

These were distributed New York 
public schools and in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti 
tute, which, it may be well to explain for the benefit 
of those who do not live in the latter city, isa large 


read, and by whom writte 


in one of the 


representing our two systems of public | 





many boys in the Polytechnic as in the public s« 
fi times many 
five times as many, Jules Verne; and six tin 


Washington Irving, Wilkie ¢ 


who read Dickens { 


tt: 


ur AS who Trea 


Sc 
a8 many, Cooper. 


harles Reade, Thackeray, illiam Black, Bulwer 
( r Reade, Thackeray, W B B 


and 
George Eliot, who have each a number of admirers 
the Polytechnic, do not appear at ail in the public 
echool, while on the other hand a number of a 
thors who are read in the latter find no place 
Polytechnic Of some of these, as for instance 
Laura Loring, James D. Montague, and Peter Pa 
I am obliged to confess my own ignorance Per 
haps I do them an injustice, but I suspect that they 
ure contributors to Tousey’s ‘* Weekly” or the Boys 
of New York.” 


The foregoing table gives merely the relative num 


of readers to each book, without respect to preference. 





When it comes to that, Dickens still leads the list in the 
Polytechnic, and Oliver Optic in the public s¢ 
where the latter is so far ahead as hard y to have a 
competitors. More than fifty per cent. indeed of th 
in the public school who express any preference at a 
bestow it ipon Optic and Horati Alyer, J: F 
convenience’ sake the results of this inquiry are | 
sented as follows 

PA F 

, 4 

a ‘ 

S 

{ 1 

Oblive a) 

Trowbridye 

Mark Twa 

I 

Now in all this 1t will be observed there is no men 
tion of the low and demoralizing literature to which I 


have alluded. No boy has confessed that he reads dime 


novels; though in another batch of answers, which | 


have received from a_ boarding-schoo), 
frankness to admit that when 


used to be very fond of them. 


has the 


me 
about ten years old he 
‘* Have not read any,” 


he adds, ‘‘in the last four or five years, and left them 


| off entirely three years ago when [ commenced to read 


Scott.” 


‘* What is 
‘ What others 


Even in answer to the questions 
your favorite magazine or paper ?” or, 


if any, do you read?” I do not find that a single 
| ‘‘Poly” boy reads the flash literature of the news 
stands; if he does, his conscience tells him that it is 
wrong, and he is ashamed to confess it. My other 


academy instructing some seven bundred pupils, under | 


the general supervision of a Board of Trustees and the 
Regents of the State. 


In each case about one hundred | 


and sixty answers were returned, and from these I | 


think one may safely generalize as to the reading hab 
its of the school-going community. In tabulating the 
answers, however, I have found so marked a differ- 
ence between the representatives of each school, hoth 
in respect to the intelligence of their replies and the 
range and character of their reading, that I 
obliged to present them in contrast. Comparisons of 
this sort, I am aware, are odious; but the facts them- 
selves, without any of my aid, differentiate the boys 
into two very distinct and widely separated classes. 
The papers from the Polytechnic, I am free to say, are 
better than I expected; those from the public schoo) 
are worse. In the latter, for example, as many as 
seventy-five boys confess that they have never read a 
book of biography, while in the Polytechnic only forty- 
three are compelled to make the same admission. In 
the department of travel the difference is hardly less 
marked; seventy of the public school boys having 
never read any travels but those of Gulliver or Baron 
Munchausen, as against thirty-four in the Polytechnic 
who are equally deficient. With regard to history, 


am 


| deed, than read every week the demoralizin 


| these two sets of boys. 


| correspondents, however, are either a little less scrup 


ulous or less sensitive, since among their reading is 
included the ‘‘ Champion,” the ‘** Fireside Companion,’ 
‘* Hearthstone,” the ‘‘Family Story Paper,” th 
and 


New York ‘* Weekly,” Tousey’s ‘‘ Boys’ Weekly,” 


the 


the ‘‘ Boys of New York.” It is true that they read 
also ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” ‘‘ Wide Awake,” ‘‘ Harpers’ 
Young People,” and ‘‘Golden Days ;” but whereas in 
the Polytechnic ‘‘St. Nicholas” is read by 100, here 


there are but twenty who see it—only a few more, in 
g publica 
tions of Tousey and Beadle. 

Having gone go far, it is worth while inquiring what 
in the reading habits of 
Why do those who attend the 


private academy read so many more and so 


causes 80 wide a difference 
much bet- 
Is the 
fault in the school, or does it lie back of the schoo! ? 


ter books than the pupils of the public school ? 


Itcan hardly be in the school, for, so far as methods 


* 


go, the public-school system is not materially different 
| from that of the Polytechnic. That which I visited 
was one of the oldest and best in New York. Its dis 
cipline is perfect ; its curriculum admirabl No ‘ 


the testimony amounts to but little, since the boys | 


have naturally included the text books which they 
study at school; though I that the 
reading of the Polytechnic covers, in this as in all 
other departments, a much larger field. It takes in 
Bancroft’s and Bryant’s United States, for instance, 


observe 


Prescott’s Mexico and Peru, Green’s English People, | 


Irving’s Granada, and Hume's England, neither of 
which has a single reader in the public school; and 
includes also Macaulay’s England, which only six of the 
public school boys read, as compared with fifteen in the 





Polytechnic. In the choice of fiction the contrast is 
even more striking; as the following table will show : 
AUTHOR POLYTECHNIC, PUBLIC SCHOO! 
Dickens read by ig 24 
Optic 3 67 3 
Jnies Verne $ 5 
Cooper Ks 2 . 
Scott > 16 0 
Caetiemon a i i 
Alger = ra “w 
Mark Twain a ue 
Trowbridge os 9 8 
Reade » 12 0 
Marryatt rg il 6 
Washington Irving * ll 
Wilkie Collins 10 v0 
From this it appears that there are three times as 


|} nothing 


could desire more ample facilities for a good rudi 
mentary education. 


If sur 


Ipphi 
Clearly the explanation is to | 


The Polytechnic its 
better. 


sought somewhere else. May we not find it in th 
home ? 

It is a matter of observation that the public schoo! 
| boys, at any rate in New York, come from homes 
| where there is little money and less leisure 

Their parents do not read books, there is no library 


in the house or apartment, and tbe children are prac 
Many of them 


never even see the histories, biographies, and books of 


tically untrained in the art of reading 


trave! that are familiar to better circumstanced boy 


or if bere and there one does see them, bis taste is not 
educated up to the poiat of reading them. The boy 
belongs perhaps to # circulating library; but, instead 


of taking cut the standard writers, for whom he has 


never been taught to care, he indulges himself in a sur 


feit of juvenile sensationalism. No parental oversight 
shows him anything better; either because the parent 


is too busy, or too poor, or knows too little about the 
And so, I take 
it, this marked discrimination between the two schools 
is attributable which lies behind the 
schools; to the absence, that is, from the home of the 
average New York public school boy of those educat 
ing influences which inculcate a literary taste, and to its 


subject to be regarded as an authority. 


to the home life 
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presence—as I know fora fact—in the homes of those 
who attend the Polytechnic. 

So, if these investigations prove anything at all, they 
prove what I remarked at the beginning, that the re- 
sponsibility for the boy’s reading rests chiefly with 


the parents. By providing him with whole- 
some books, and seeing, so far as they can, 
that he does not get hold of the unwhole- 


some ones, they may give it direction, widen its scope, 
and insensibly to the boy himself educate in him a re- 
tined and cultured taste, It is because this is so 
largely done in the homes from which the Polytechnic 
boys come that their showing is relatively so good. 
Much, however, remains to be done in these same 
homes. It ought not to be the case that twenty-five 
per cent. of these boys should never have read a biog- 
raphy, nor twenty percent. a book of travel. That 
is not creditable either to the boys or their parents; and 
if this article happens to come under their observation 
it would be well for them to start on some books of 
this kind at once. 

To be more specific still, itis because the parents of 
these boys buy the larger periodicals that fifty-one of 
them read ‘‘ The Century,” and seventy-five ‘‘ Har 
per's,” which in the public school have but six, and 
twenty-seven readers, respectively. The boy himself 
will hardly spend thirty-five cents a month for these 
magazines; but he will read them if they are bought 
for him, and being thus supplied with periodical litera- 
tare he will not find it necessary to buy any of the 
poorer sort for himself. It is the same with books. 
The sensational jnveniles will give place to Dickens, 
Scott, Cooper, and Irving, if these be provided in the 
home; for as he reads the latter his admiration for the 
former will weaken, just as the boy from whom I have 
quoted dropped the dime novels when he took up 
Scott. It is not without significance that, while fifty- 
seven boys in the Polytechnic read Optic, only five are 
willing to admit that he is their favorite. 

Much, too, in the way of forming a good taste may 
be done by teachers. The principal of the public 
school that I visited is about to open a library which 
I have no doubt will do a good deal towards develop- 
ing the reading habit among his scholars. Possibly he 
may be helped by the experience of another principal, 
who, upon taking charge of his school, found that the 
library was principally used by those boys whose marks 
averaged lowest, often not above seventy, and that the 
books mostly read were the class of juveniles of which 
[ have spoken. He thereupon made a rule that no boy 
whose average fell below eighty should take out a 
book; with the result, that while the number of read- 
ers fell off, the quality of the books read sensibly im 
proved. 

Those, too, who write for children have a duty in 
the same direction. Their opportunity, indeed, is the 
largest of all; though with the prevalent appetite for 
exciting fiction it is not always easy to improve it. 
What their constituency demands is adventure, and 
the boundary line between the adventurous and the 
sensational is so slightly drawn that one is extremely 
apt to overstep it. If, however, while making their 
stories bright and fresh, they will make them also 
wholesome and improving, so that the young reader 
may be elevated while he is being entertained, they 
will be doing an inestimable service to literature and 
education. 

But, after all, it is the parent who is chiefly con 
cerned ; and it is to him that I address the question : 
WHAT DORS YOUR BOY READ ? Exviot MoCormiox. 








THE CHURCH. 

{8 IT A SOCIAL CLUB—OR A DIVINE FOUNDATION? 

By rue Rev. Cuarves Cutuspgrr Hat. : 
\ 7 HEN the strains of Thomas’s orchestra had died 
away in one church, to be succeeded by 
Shakspearean readings; and when in another church, 
after a glee club had rejoiced the audience, and _por- 
tions of Julius Cesar had been recited, the pastor 
arose, in the place where he ordinarily preaches the 
Gospel of Christ and administers the Sacraments, and 

delivered a ‘‘ ludicrous” and ‘“ inimitably funny ” ad 
dress, on ‘‘ Shall he wear a silk hat ?”? when—we remark 
—these exercises were concluded it did seem a not un- 
fitting time to ask thinking Christian people: Is the 
church a social club, or a divine foundation? In the 
name of God, whom we serve, whichis it? Or is it 
both? Or, if neither, what is it? And we ask these 
questions now, not in a jesting mood; not wholly 
in acritical mood; we ask them in a sad and anxious 
spirit, believing that the true idea of the church is fast 
fading out in this country, and that unless something 
occurs to awaken the hearts of God’s people to this 
truth, the very honor and good name of the institution 
which our Saviour founded will be brought into dis- 

repute and degradation in many places. 

Departure from a standard cannot be fully realized 
till the standard itself 1s cited. Therefore, to ascertain 
where the church is to-day let us cite the standard of 





the divine ideal of the church. In the Old Testament, 
we see God gathering his people together, a spiritual 
household, within the inclosure of the Tabernacle ; 
there, whilst priests in stainless robes perform the rites 
of sacrifice, the Presence comes in clouds of glory, 
and Israel bows beneath the overwhelming conscious- 
ness of a God revealed—a Law proclaimed. In the 
New Testament where do we find the divine ideal of 
the church more clearly drawn than in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, in these words: ‘‘ Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it; that he might sancti- 
fy and cleanse it with the washing of water, by the 
word,\that he might present it to himself a glorious 
chy rch, not having spot, or wrinkle, cr any such thing; 
but that it should be holy and without blemish.” 

Citing this standard of the church, we aflirm our be- 
lief that the church in America is losing in many places 
even the outward semblance of a divine foundation, 
established by the death of the Son of God, and existing 
for the help and comfort of souls struggling through a 
sinful and difficult world toward a vast eternity. The 
idea of the church, as Christ gave us that idea, is fading 
out here. 

We will not be general. We will be explicit, and 
state that it is fading out in these directions: 1st. 
2d. In 
growing misapprehensions about Christian fellowship. 
3rd. In a conventionalism that starves the soul. Take 
these in detail : 

1st. There is a growing irreverence for the house 
of God. Children are finding out that the place 
can be demesned for all sorts of uses without rebuke 
from any quarier. Yourg people’s associations are 
growing bolder in their claim upon the church build- 
ings in the interests of a jollity that passes for religious 
activity. Adults are now in two classes : those who en- 
courage such things—on the ground that ‘‘ the Church 
must be made attractive” 


In growing irreverence for the house of God. 


wud those who in silence 
and with aching heart feel that the nobie sanctity of 
God’s earthly house (4 sanctity that is so far from 
superstition! ) is fast departing. 

2d. There is misapprehension sbout 
Christian fellowship: deplorable idea that the 
church must furnish the world calls ‘‘so 
ciety.” The modern ‘‘ communion of saints” is freely 
believed to involve salad and ices; that your church 
will not be ‘‘successful” unless you ‘get the 
people together for intercourse.” No one 
would admit more freely than the writer that there 
must be ‘‘ social intercourse” in church life. The truth 
is, you could not prevent it if you would; but the 
fellowship of the ideal churcl is on a basis of Christian 
work, and prayer, and benevolence, and the friendly 
visit to the stranger, the sympathetic call upon the 
sick and sad, the natural intermingling of friend with 
friend ; and not on a basis of social pleasure. It is the 
fellowsbip thatsprings up naturally between hearts that 
are alike earnest to follow Christ, to work for him, to 
to bring the world to him; or that fellowship, differ- 
ent but equally noble, between one who yearns to do 
good and one who, though nota Christian, feels the 
power of Christian interest and sympathy. 

3d. There isa prevalent conventionalism that starves 
the soul. Wedo not mean what is called ‘‘stiffness;” in 
other words, the reserve common among people of good 
breeding ; we mean the reverse, expressed by the con- 
ventional religious phrase, that ‘‘ Everybody must be 
made to feel at home :” which practically means, that 
before or after divine service everybody must chat with 
and nod to his neighbor, and gaily discuss current 
topics, in order to dispel the feeling of *‘ stiffness.” We 
aflirm that this has starved the soul of many and many 
an attendant at church by driving away all thought of 
seeking Christ in his own means of grace; by utterly 
dispelling the solemn impressions that may have been 
registered by the service upon the soul. 

Along these three lines the Christly ideal of the 
church is fading out, and is being supplanted by 
the principles of action suitable in a social club. And 
this fading out of the Christly ideal has been accelerat- 
ed by several influences which we can only mention as 
secondary to our main point. Among these we men- 
tion the practice of church sociables, conducted by an 
organized entertainment committee ; the practice of 
arranging fairs, dramatic, literary, or musical exhibi- 
tions, for the filling of empty treasuries and the bolster- 
ing up of sickly enterprises ; the yet grosser practice 
of ‘‘letting out” the church as a concert and lecture 
hall, or for such unmentionable degradation as may be 
included under the name of ‘‘ wax works,” enticing 
the public to help pay debts the people ought to pay, 
or not contract. These things seem to us to be just as 
surely as possible blotting out from our church life the 
image and superscription of the Son of God, and to be 
rendering less and less probable the continuance of the 
church as & saving, ennobling influence in modern 
society. And within the realm of worship there are 
similar destructive influences at work, which, also, we 
merely mention. The use of rollicking ‘‘revival” 
songs, that teach little worthy to be learned, that 


a growing 
the 
what 


social 








emasculate the Gospel story, that involve trivial and 
worthless tunes ; the irreverent and irresponsible work 
of choirs which disgrace the lofty service of the Divine 
Being ; and, above all, the eccentric, Christless preach- 
ing which wanders everywhere for material, and too 
seldom to him ‘tin whom dwelleth all the fullness of 
the Godhead.” 

The combined work of all these destructive influ- 
ences has brought about the following conditions: It 
is a sine gua non that a church shall be sociable; it is 
often the first question asked, ‘‘Is your church a 
social one?” Itis the unpardonable sin if you have 
been six times to the church and no one has nodded to 


you. ‘‘Ah,” you say, ‘‘no such church for me. It 
is too rich and too cold—it has too many diamond 
ear-rings in it.” And the more active a church is 


socially, the more ‘‘live” it is believed to be. 

Now let us turn look on the 
other side. In the first place, I deny the premise that 
to ‘‘be sociable” is the first thing to think of ina 
church. This idea of sociability has become a per- 
fect nightmare in the church life of this country—the 
doctrine that if you are a stranger and go to a church 
the first thing for you to do is to watch for a bow. and 
find out how much oryunized sociability there is. The 
first question in the divine order is, ‘‘ Do I find the 
Saviour honored here ?” and ‘‘ Does this feed my soul ?” 
Now if you cease attending there because no one nods, 
and yet you acknowledge the service and the sermon 
glorified Christ and fed your soul, I say you have taken 
a false position, and have made the frightful mistake 
of assuming that the church exists for social purposes 
primarily. 

It does not! It exists: 1st. To glorify Christ, the 
Son of God. 2d. To proclaim his gospel to the world, 
and call men to repentance and renewal. 3d. To feed 
the religious life of believers by causing them to seek 
more and more to live ‘in Christ.” 4th. To comfort 
all in sorrow, to cheer the faint, to speak words of 
strength to the tempted, to rejoice with the strong. 

But you say, ‘‘ Man is a social being; he must find 
friends.” So he must; and so he will unless he holds 
off. There is always a social life in achurch, as I have 
said, by necessity : there never was a charch without 
it, and you will by degrees work into friendships if 
you show yourself approachable. But the ideal church 
subordinates the social to the spiritual; does not try 
to organize the social element as such; lets it take care 
of itself, and seeks only to draw people into the work of 
Christ: and the work of Christ means brotherhood ; the 
communion of saints ! 

The disease fastened on our American church life is 
Yankeeism : the idea that you must be ‘‘ chatty”; and 
if everybody is ‘‘chatty,” and the church life buzzes 
along with little sociables, and parties, and suppers, 
and entertainments, and everybody has a jolly time, 
that church is all right—plenty of life in that church. 
That isn’t one of your ‘ proud, stuck-up churches ” 
(I here use the actual words of others), ‘‘ where you 
go in and ont for a month and nobody speaks to you, 
and there is nothing but the service going on.” I cal! 
this Yankeeism in church life; and without asking 
whether it represents a true or a false principle, I 
only quote again the Christly ideal of the church, em- 
phasizing certain words: 

** Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it; that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water, by the word, that he might present 
it to himself a glorivus church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy 
and «without blemish.” 

What is the cause of this Yankeeism? People are 
looking at each other, and not at Christ, and they want 
the spice of worldly life introduced in the church. If 
we looked at him and worshiped him, the church 
would satisfy us, the worship would satisfy us, and we 
would deplore as an intrusion any petty social amuse- 
ment introduced in connection with our church life. 
We would say: Defile not my church life with the 
footprints of the world. Let there be one place where 
the world is not suggested. Let me have one Holy of 
Holies left in my life; a place where I can commune 
with my Saviour ani lose all thought of smaller mat 
ters in the infinite greatness of Calvary and the 
heavenly Jerusalem ! 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: The 
Churehes of America, the Christians of America, need 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost: 

To keep alive the aspiration for holiness. If we as- 
pire to that, if we hunger and thirst for God, what do 
we want of a little paltry amusement in our church? 
It is irrelevant; itis a trial tous. ‘‘ Take these things 
hence.” 

To bring out Christ before us—on his cross. The 
spirit of God must clear the air; so that we shall see 
the cross more clearly, and know what it means, and 
glory in Christ, and him crucified. 

To make us live in Christ, and thus seek the con- 
version of souls. Fault-finding one, complaining that 
the church is ‘‘ unsocial,” be ashamed! Bury thy petty 


this matter over and 
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spirit, and begin to care for the unsaved souls about 
thee. In work thou shalt be drawn to other workers, 
and find a noble, not a paltry fellowship, in doing 
good within Christ’s Glorious Church ! 








THE NEW THEOLOGY AGAIN. 
WHAT I8 THE NEW THEOLOGY ? 


N OT a few ministers, and laymen as well, are in 
| the position which Dr. Meredith championed at 
the recent ‘The New Theology” in the 
Boston Congregational Club. Some might announce 
themselves for the new theology and others for the 
old theology, but he refused to be classified with 
either side. This is a question with more than two 
Many of us do not indorse either Augustine or 
We go back of the new theology 
to the New Testament, and back of the 
Fathers to the grandfathers; the Apostles and the 
Evangelists. There is an oldest theology and an old, 
a new and anewest. We do not accept the old the- 
ology of Calvin, but the oldest—that of the whole 
Bible. We accept the new theology of the New 
Testament, but not the newest theories about the mis 

takes of the Bible, the after-death probation, and the 
one-sidedness of the atonement as related to love only, 
not at all tolaw. If, as the people generally under- 
stand, the three points of the new theology are: first, 
that the Bible contains the word of God, adulterated 
with myths and mistakes; second, that the atonement 
of Christ was nothing more than moral suasion to win 
man’s heart to God; third, that we are to talk and 
write about an after-death probation, instead of leaving 
that secret thing which belongs unto God where he 
leaves it—under the self-answering question, ‘‘ Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ?”—if these theo- 
ries On inspiration and atonementand probation are the 
new theology, very many of us see no reason to accept 
it, while at the same time refusing to be considered 
upprogressive or Augustinian. 

If The Christian Union’s broader classification is to 
be accepted, and Phillips Brooks and Dr. Gordon are 
to be considered representatives of the new theology, 
then a majority of of 
to day probably belong under the same banner of 
‘‘progress in theology.” Jesus said, ‘‘I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
That was a promise of the Newest Testament of mod 
ern history and experience, in which the modern 
missionary movement is One gospel, and the Sunday- 


debate on 


sides. 
Newman Smyth. 
church 


the evangelical preachers 


school movement another, and the temperance move- 
ment another. That promise of Christ was Robinson’s 
warrant for saying that more light would yet break 
forth from God’s Word. As the New Testament grew 
up from the Old, so the Newest grows out of the New 
as men become able to bear it. Christ’s words war 
ranted Webster in saying, ‘‘ There is more of valuable 
truth yet to be gleaned from the Sacred Writings that 
has thus far escaped the attention of commentators 
than from all other sources of human knowledge com. 
bined.” If it belief in of theological 
knowledge, rather than talking of after-death proba- 
tion, that is to be the badge of the new theology, then 
it has a large following. But that is not at present the 
understood meaning of the term. The majority of 
ministers, if I mistake not, think that the mediwval 
creeds need revising, not in light of the new theology 
but of the New Testament. For instance, on the doc- 
trine of inspiration few ministers believe that the 
Bible claims ver/a/ inspiration, but fewer still find any 
established facts of Biblical criticism to lead them to 
believe that Ezra deceived Christ in regard to the 
authorship of the ‘‘ Pentateuch,” as Robertson Smith 
claimed at his trial. Could a good man deceive the 
God-man ? 

It seems to me, then, Mr. Editor, that we need a bet- 
ter definition of the new theology and a more uniform 
use of the term, to avoid misleading statements as to 
Wirteor F. Crarts. 


is progress 


men’s theological positions, 
BROOKLYN, April 25, 1555 
WANTED.—A BILL OF PARTICULARS. 

Some of usin these parts have heard of the ‘‘ New 
Movement,” and the outcome of it, ‘The New 
Theology.” We have felt a slight movement, but 
principally in connection with the ‘‘ Andover matter,” 
which does not appear to be a very great matter after 
all. To those who understand the personal elements 
behind the small difficulty, it signifies very little theo 
logically. Lt is true, the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” has tried 
diligently to create an excitement over it, and Mr. 
Joseph Cook has been coached and put forward to 
blow his loud trumpet to increase the agitation. As 
for any new theology, we have not discovered it. How 
can we expect to find it, when its existence is doubt- 
ful? Some one has said, and the ‘‘ Advance ” has 
echoed the saying, that the new theology needs, most 
of all, atheologian. This is evidently witty, but it is 
spiced with the element of Hibernianism. It puzzles 
any one with ordinary ‘‘ gifts and attainments” to 
conceive how there can be any new theology if there 





has not been any new theologian. There certainly 
must be a ‘‘ new departure ” if the theology is to make 
itself, and then a theologian is to be raised up to take 
care of it. Perhaps the recent method of making theolo 
gians has given reason for such a view of the relations 
of theology to theologians as this. It the 
custom to take promising men, and appoint them to 


has been 


professorship under a creed, and to make them swear 
to teach it ‘‘ straight out.” This may have given rise 
to the curious notion that theology comes first in order 
and the theologian afterward. 

But if there is, really, a theology without a theolo 
gian, what is it? This we wantto know. 

To our joy, we are preparing to shout 


-each of us—in 


stentorian tones, ‘* Eureka!” You have a correspond 
ent who knows what the new theology is. Now we 


are hopeful, and soon we hope to be grateful. Our 


| Curiosity is to be satisfied ; that is, if Mr. Mackin is 


complaisant. 

That Mr. Mackin does know what the new theology 
is may be taken as certain, for he is able to say ‘‘It 
has the most winning and eftticing aspect possible.” 
If so, we will recal! our desire to find out what it is 
It may be too winning and enticing for our feeble will. 
For if, when we come to know it, and bave been won 
and enticed by it, we will be subject to ‘tits unsound 


” 


and evil tendencies,” we would rather not be intro- 
duced to it, and run the risk of further acquaintance. 
But still curiosity will get the better of judgment, 
and we will risk some slight knowledge of it. We 
have a few hints from Mr. Mackin, but these only 
sharpen our appetite, and tantalize our eagerness to 
know. For example The new theology magnifies 
the loving element in our conception of God, and cor- 
respondently diminishes to a minimum thinkable or 
conceivable the justice of God.” If that is so, the 
new theology is a very new thing, and it is quite dan 
If it ‘‘diminishes to & minimum think 
able or conceivable the justice of God,” then the back- 
bone is gone out of the universe. Then, too, Mr. Mackin 
tells us that the new theology will ‘‘serve to plunge 
those who as yet have a wholesome fear of the lash 
wielded by conscience, deeper and deeper into the 


gerous, too. 


depths of sin and crime by taking from conscience its 
If this salutary wasp which stings 
us When We are naughty is to lose its lash, then we say, 


power to sting.” 
by all means, fair and fou', let us have none of the new 
theology. 

Mr. Mackin knows the ‘‘ leaders in this movement.” 
He says ‘‘ they are devout, pious, learned, and compe 
tent men.” 
this corner of the country. If there are leaders, they 
are like generals in battle, somewhere in the rear, 
guiding the ‘* movement” with telescope and couriers. 
But it may when the of the 
theology have sufficiently ‘‘ drawn their fire,” the con 
flict will be so hot that, as gallant commanders, the 


We bave not been able to detect them, in 


be, opponents new 


leaders will come to the front, and we shall see who 
they are. We will wait, unless Mr. Mackin will name 
them. 

We have had a great many charges against the new 
theology. Mr. Cook has told us that itis ‘* Dornerism,”) 
and Mr. 
has told us thatit is ‘‘ vague and vicious,” and some one 


‘*the State theology of Germany.” Plumb 


else has said that the installation of a minister tainted 
And 


with it was a calamity. some have said one 
thing and some another. It is customary in court, 
when a general charge is made, to ask for a ‘ bill of 


’ 


particulars,” in order that the defendant may know 
what points of fact and law will be made against him, 
and be prepared to rebut testimony, and meet appeal 
to law with reference to law. Now, let us have a bill 
of particulars, to explicate this charge against the new 
theology ; viz., that it bas * 
cies.” 

As to Mr. Mackin’s suggestion, that the new theo 
logian shall keep it as an * 
impracticable, for if its tendencies are 


unsouud and evil tenden- 


esoteric” affair, it is surely 
‘* unsound and 
evil” itis sure to cause those who hold it to run amuck 
against the old theology, which he wishes to keep as 
the ** exoteric.” 

We have had too much of this chameleon style of 
We have witnessed 
a professor who has signed the Andover creed, anda 


procedure in this region already. 


lecturer who has set himself for the defense of it, con- 
tending against the idea of a probation after death for 
those who have never had one before it, on Arminian 
ground. Indeed, our Methodist doctors have called 4 
halt, lest these learned men may imperil what is held 
to be true in Calvioism even by Arminians themselves. 
We cannot stand any more doubling on one’s track, 
for the sake of advantage in a controversy; and such 
a method introduced into systematic theology would 
corrupt the theologian and the theology to a ruinous 
extent. 

We shall wait for the clear exposition of this theology, 
and meanwhile try to get on with such theology as we 
have, until Mr. Mackin and others may choose to en 
lighten us. 

Boston, April 30, 1585. 


JUNIOR. 





The Home. 
A BENEDIOT! ON 


By 
( 1 OD give thee, love, thy heart's desirs 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


What better can I pray 


For though love falter not, nor 
And stand on guard all day, 
How little can it know or do 


How little can it say 


Iiow hard it strives and how in va 


By hope and fear misled, 


ro make the pathway soft and plair 


For the deur feet to tread 


lo shield from sun-beat and from rain 


The one beloved head 


its wisdom is made foolishness 
Ita best intent goes wrong 
It curses where it fain would bles 
Is weak instead of strong ; 
Marring with sad, discordant sizhs 


rhe joyance of its song 


I do not dare to bless or bar 
| am too blind to see 
Hut this one little prayer | can 
Put up to God for thee, 
Because I know what fair, pure things 


Thy inmost wishes be 


That what thy heart desires the most 
Is what he loves to grant 

The love that counteth not its cost 
If any crave or want ; 

The presence of the Holy (host, 
The soul's inhabitant ; 

The wider vision of the mind 
The spirit bright with sun ; 

The temper like a fragrant wind, 
Chilling and grieving none ; 

The quickened heart to know God's wil 


And on his errands run ; 


The ministry of little things 
Not counted mean or small 
By that dear alchemy which bring 
Some grain of gold from all 
The faith to wait us well as work 


Whatever may befall 


So, sure of thee, and unafraid, 
I make my daily prayer, 

Nor fear that my blind zeal be mad 

Thy 


God give thee, love, tay heart's 


injury or enare 
desire 
And bless thee everywhere 


IN GERMAN APARTMENTS 

By Mis 

i eg years ago we took a suite of furnished rooms 
in Munich for the winter. © rd 
landlady were not city people. recently 


STO 


\EI 


ir landls and 
They had 

come from Southern Bavaria, from among th: 
tains which border on the Tyrol, where the hi 


had been forester on a royal estate, and we were their 


moun 


isband 


This accounted for a certair 


first lodgers rustic al 
which hung over their little establishment, and for the 
wonder which our foreign customs excited in their 
minds. Yet their supply of furniture was as ab 

dant as that in any other apartment which we saw 
The rooms were clean and airy, and the quarter was 


good, but the nakedness of the sleeping chambers was 


calculated to strike a chill through any English or 
American woman who remembered the cosy home 
and all the little comforts she had left behind. Ger 
man housewives abhor carpets, as dust-gatherers, and 


the hardwood floors were bare, except for a meager 


the scantiest of muslin curtain 


strip by the bedside ; 
hung before the windows, and by candlelight let the 
panes gleam through ina chilling and ghostly manner 


In one corner a huge and mausoleum-like porcelain 
stove rose to the ceiling. The pitcher which sat on 
the wash-stand was a real curiosity; it was so smal 


that it conveyed quite naturally the idea of a slightly 
jug, and held perhaps half water enough 
face in. The bed, with its turkey-reel 
bed 
which serves as a covering by night, always sugested 
the idea that somebody had already retired, and the 
small befrilled pillow-sham, concealing the fat little 
pillow, further amplified this 
into a stout old lady in a big white nightcap. 
sheets were basted fast for permanent use upon the 
aforesaid turkey-red spread, the only covering which 


enlarged milk j 
to wash 
coverlid spread up over the universal feather 


one’s 


imaginary personage 


The 
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we had except the feather bed, and it was only after a 
lengthy argument with Frau Luchmayer that we suc- 
ceeded in getting them removed and fresh ones sup 
phed. A young American girl of our acquaintance, 
who was at boarding-school in the city, confessed one 
day to one of us that because she liked her teachers 
and companions, and would not willingly leave them, 
she did not dare to tell her mother how long she had 
slept in the same sheets, lest she should instantly take 
her away. 

The sion, with its velvet-covered chairs and sofas, 
and its rugs, had a delusive air of coziness, till we 
discovered that the stove, despite its fair proportions 
and shining surface, was a fraud so far as heating was 
concerned, and that the glow which the rest of the 
furniture lent to its chilling porcelain outside supplied 
most of the imaginary warmth which we had in the 
room, On cold days we were forced to betake our- 
selves to the dining-room for comfort. 

But it was the kitchen that chiefly revealed the pe- 
culiarities of the establishment. We had a maid, E'sa 
by name, a stout, blue-eyed girl, with a thick nose and 
full lips, who presided over this apartment. It was 
very small, and the entrance was directly opposite the 
range ; so tbat anybody flinging the door hastily open 
forced the cook into temporary retirement behind its 
shelter, 8 proceeding which was attended with occa- 
sional disastrous results to such dishes as were then in 
process of cooking. On the wall above the stove hung 
a vast array of shining tins, plain and fluted skewers, 
ard pans, and strainers, and mysterious implements 
altogether urknown in the domestic economy of an 
American kitchen, all bright as silver. 

3ut the bulk of the cooking utensils were earthen- 
ware. There was one huge brown pitcher which was 
remarkable as uniting in itself almost every fault 
which can belong to the whole pitcher tribe. There 
was running water in the kitchen, but the stream was 
small, and did not flow regularly, and this mammoth 
had been purchased to serve as a reservoir. The ware 
was so heavy that when the pitcher was more than 
half full neither Frau Luchmayer nor Elsa had 
strength enough to lift it, and as the mouth had been 
conveniently made too small to admit a ladle of any 
size, they were obliged to tip it to one side. Then the 
spout was put on at such an angle that the water was 
aure to splash over the top before it ran out below. 
That pitcher was the detestation of us all except the 
landlady, and we all rejviced when one fine morning, 
in going through the tilting process, Frau Luchmayer 
tilted a little too far, the mammoth slipped, fell, letting 

ut its contents like a second deluge, and broke in 
However, we did not gain much by the acci- 
dent, for she immediately went out and bought its fel 
low, which lasted during our stay. 

There was not a tea-kettle on the premises, nor any 
pan large enough to hold a good-sized roast. When 
we bought a turkey for Thaaksgiving, Frau Luchmayer 
walked half a mile, downto the Maximilian Strasse, 
where her daughter lived, to borrow a dripping—pan 
for the occasion, and she did the same thing again at 
The stew- and frying-pans were miracles 
f clumsiness. They were made with handles so much 
too beavy that the weight tilted up the body of the 
pan unless it was over half-full when set on the stove. 
We found by after experience in German apartments 
that it was the universal fashion for the servant girl to 
use the lifter of the stove-lids to prop up these objec- 
tionable handles, a process which seemed to us like 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. Elsa and Frau Luchmayer 
were constantly going through a series of lively gym 
nastic exercises to avail themselves of the lifter with- 
out knocking down the pans. 

This was our first trial of German lodgings, but it 
was by no means our last. We found them all very 
much alike, though we never again happened upon a 
pitcher so bad as the Luchmayer one nor borrowed a 
dripping-pan. With all these faults and inconvea 
iences, Furnished Apartments have one recommenda- 
tion which no hotel nor boarding-house can offer. By 
living in them one sees more of the ways and habits of 
the people than is otherwise possible in a stay of a few 
months, unless to a@ traveler who goes specially well 
provided with letters of introduction. 


pieces. 


Christmas. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
a cations, and expertences for this column.) 


Can The Christian Union inform me through the columns of its 
paper, where the carpet ‘ ingrain in one color, and un- 
both sides, wears forever, cost ene 
ve cents a yard, and needs no making up ” can 
It ia mentioned in Marion Harland’s ‘“* How To Begin 
Honsekeeping.”’ I have never seen such, and have always eschewed 
ingrain carpet as poor economy. Also Marion Harland’s receipt 
for staining floors. If this ia too munch trouble, and it aeems to me 
you have a great deal of the **milk of hnman kindness” to allow 
people to tronble you so much, you might send mc Marion Harland’s 
address and I could write to her Mrs. A. B. 

New YorRE, 

When efiorte to help people ia al! the smah as weil as great 
things of life are eo pleasantly appreciated 


INVA UaDIE 
fignred, a yard wide, alike or 
jollar and twenty-fi 
be bonght ? 


il is @ delight to 





take even an extra amount of trouble to do it. We have for- 
warded to you a personal answer. For the sake of other in- 
quirers we say here that the no-figured ingrain is what is 
technically called ‘‘ filling.”" We have sometimes heard it 
spoken of as ‘‘ Morris Carpeting.”’ It is & very firmly woven 
solid-colored fabric very useful for many purposes. It makes 
a good foundation carpet upon which rugs look well, and 
being figureless, and alike on both sides, makes up very advan- 
tageously. A good ingrain carpet is not an uneconomical 
thing, but, of course, it has less beauty and wear in it than 
a carpet costing two or three times its price. 

Marian Harland’s directions for staining floors are, to have 
them done by @ painter who understands it. One or two 
coats of ‘‘ flat tint,” 7. e., inone color, are applied evenly, and 
when this is hard and dry the whole has a coat of shellac 
varnish. 


I observed recently a query regarding the significance of 
the “ P. P. Uv.” onthe cards left by young ladies before mar 
riage. Perhaps the inquirer would like to know how it is 
always understood in Canada. It is simply meant here to 
couvey the idea of the lady’s farewell visit in the character 
of an unmarried woman, and the friends to whom she pays 
this parting courtesy are expected, if they have the oppor- 
tunity, to call on her after hgr marriage. It would be con- 
sidered discourteous here if they did not. CANADIAN. 


The writer of the articles on ‘ Clear-starching " says, in 
auswer to the question of ‘‘An Old Subscriber" who was 
troubled by blue streaks after washing: The liquid blue must 
be added to soft or rain water, Mix well, and try some in @ 
tea-cup, to test the color before putting in the clothes. Wring 
the clothes equally, and shake them freely, before dipping 
into the blued water—which last process must be performed 
as speedily as possible, else the clothes are apt to get 


streaked. 
b> | iad 
Our djoung Lollkis. 
FROM THE CROCODILE CLUB. 
A CHAPTER ON FUN. 
By Emity Huntinaron MILLER. 
\ YE put down the name for this chapter because 
it looks interesting, but there wasn’t so very 

much fun about it. Susan said to call it ‘*‘ Disappoint 
ment,” but I always skip things that have that kind of 
names. 

Anyhow fun was what we went for, and there’s a 
good deal in expecting; like going fishing when you 
don’t catch anything. 

We expected to have a splendid time, only it didn’t 
turn out that way. But I'l] begin to tell atthe beginning, 
and then you can see for yourself. 

The folks up at West Rock always let the boys have 
a holiday when they get through corn-planting, but 
this time Wesley Barnes was sick with » congestion in 
his lungs, and Tom Kel y’s father, that’s my Uncle 
Luther, he had the rheumatism worst kind, and so we 
put off the holiday. Well, sir, that is just the way 
they serve boys ; when we got ready to go that corn 
had to be hoed, and folks said, ‘‘ Pooh! you boys 
have holidays every day in the year; you may as well 
wait now till after haying.” 

So we waited, but we didn’t think it was fair, and 
after baying we concluded to go to Cypress Lake fish 
ing. That's about five miles away, and not a very big 
lake, in a kind of hollow in the mountain, and an old 
black man lives there with a boat to take people out 
fishing. There is a little island in the middle and 
cypress trees all around. Mr. Fraser let us have his 
horse and the lumber wagon, and we had our dinner 
all ready over night, so’s to start early. 

Ihad a sore throat, but I didn’t tell anybody, be 
cause I s’posed it would get better, and anyway the 
fresh air would do it good ; that’s what my{mother says 
when her head aches. I guess I didn’t sleep so very 
much, because I never did see such an awful long 
night, and when it began to look streaked in the east 
I got up and dressed me, and went over to Mr. 
Fraser’s. Jerry was harnessing, and we put in our 
baskets, and some oats for Fan, and started after the 
other boys. We thought we’d drive over to the lake 
and eat our breakfasts there, and we had some eggs 
and potatoes to roast. 

It’s a pretty rough road, and Mr. Frazer’s wagon 
bumps about a good deal, so that ’mos: all my bones 
got to aching, and the fresh air didn’t seem to do my 
throat any good, but the rest of the fellows felt first- 
rate, and kept laughing and telling stories all the way. 
We stopped for breakfast as soon as we got to the lake, 
and made a fire on the sand to roast the potatoes and 
eggs. Ittakes a long time to eook things; we kept 
trying the potatoes but they didn’t get done till every- 
thing else was caten up, snd most of the eggs popped 
open in the ashes ; but I dida’t care much, because I was 
not hungry. Then we drove around to Cato’s house. 
He was sitting on a bench smoking a pipe, with his 
arminasling. If I had to be awful poor I'd rather be 








black, but Susan wouldn't. Tne reason is, black folks 
always do haves good time, and when a bad one comes 
they just sit down and wait 
kis wife, 

Mary Ana. 


Cato is poor, and so is 
and the horse is named 
and her name is Miss 


Her name is Vilet, 
There is a cow too, 








Cinthy Parsons. The house and the barn are all joined 
together, only the roof stops slanting when you get to 
the barn part. Cato and Vilet don’t have any last 


names. Tom Kelly said he never heard of a cow 
named Miss Cinthy Parsons, and Vilet laughed and 
said, 


“T reckon ye never did, honey, but that her name 
fer shuah ; an’ 1 kin show it to yer, wrote down in the 
almanac, the very ’dentica) day Square Abram Parsons 
sole my ole man the calf.” 

She had a real old almanac, all yellow and smoky, 
hung up on a nail by the fireplace, and she showed us 
the name, written June 7, 1868. Tom said he thought 
Miss Cinthy was getting old enough to wear spectacles. 
It was too bad about Cato. Mary Ann had kicked him 
in the shoulder, and pretty near broken his arm, and of 
course he couldn’t row. 

The way you go fishing on Cypress Lake is to bave 
Cato row you out to a good place— he knows where all 
the best places are—and then you drop your line right 
over the edge of the boat and catch ’em. When we 
found he couldn’t go we teased him to let us take the 
boat. First along he wouldn’t do it, but by and by he 
said Tom and Wesley might take it out as far as the 
Point and back, and let him see how they could row. 
It is a regular old scow of a boat, but the boys man 
aged it first-rate, and so he said if we would bring him 
a mess Of fish in time for dinner we might have it. We 
said we would, and we left our dinner baskets in the 
house, because Vilet is the best kind of a cook, and 
she said she’d make us a fish chowder for dinner. My 
throat didn’t seem to be getting much better, but we 
went over beyond the Point and anchored the boat 
with a big stone, so we could all fish. We got three 
catfish, and then Jerry said, ‘‘ Let’s go across, behind 
Sugar Island, and fish inthe shade.” So we went, but 
the sun made my head ache so I couldn’t take turns 
rowing. 

The fish didn’t bite worth a cent, and 
we concluded to go in swimming. 


after a while 
We couldn’t run 
the boat up on account of stones, but we anchored it, 
and went ashore wading, and found a nice place to 
swim right iu the shade. My throat stopped aching in 
the water, and we had a splendid swim; but we 
guessed it was about noon, and so we came out. Then 
we saw a hawk’s nest up in atree aod tried to get it, 
and we cut some crotches for sling shots, and got some 
slippery elm, and went pretty much al’ over the island 
before we came back where the boat was, and it wasn’t 
there. First we s’posed we'd made a mistake, but 
pretty soon we saw the old thing bobbing along down 
the lake toward the lower end. 

It took the hardest kind of work to row it over. One 
was the wind blew the wrong way ; 
but it must have just putin, to drift way off ’most a 
mile while we were in swimming. We waded out and 
right, and about half the 
rope, 80 we knew it wasn’t our fault 


reason because 


} 


found the anchor stone all 
but the worst of it 
was the boat was drifting down behind the island, and 
Cato might not see it. We went back and sat undera 
my throat ached awfully. 
we didn’t leave our clothes in 


tree, and But we were glad 
the boat when we went 
All but 


We chewed slippery elm, and 


in, but we didn’t s’pose we were so hungry. 
me. I 
we found some black birch, and some wintergreen, but 


wasn’t very. 
that only made you thirsty. 

We went over to the other side of the island, but you 
can’t see Cato’s house, because the Point is in the way 
with trees on it. My throat ached worse, and I told 
Chris I guessed I was sick. The fellows fixed 
mea bed with leaves and two jackets under a tree, 
and Chris staid with they went down and 
waved a flag. They tied Tom's shirt on a pole, and 
took turns walking slong the edge of the water and 
waving it. We didn’t see how anybody could see it, 
or what they could do if they did, but we had to do 
something. By and by Tom saw somebody on the 
Point. It was Vilet; be could tell by her red handker- 
chief on her head. She stood there quite a while, and 
then she went away. Then some one else came and 
stood by her. All the boys put up their hands and 
hollered, but they couldn’t tell if they heard. Pretty 
soon they saw a wagon driving down the Jake road 
toward Ridgefield. They knew it was Cato with Mary 
Ann, but you couldn’t hardly see as she got along at 
all, and it’s about ten miles to Ridgefield. There’s an- 
other lake there, Lake Crystal, and a man keeps a 
boat, and we s’posed Cato had gone to get it. 

‘*He won’t get there till dark,” said Tom, and then 
I guess it was my throat just kind of crowded up to 
gether and made mecry. Chris didn’t say anything, 
only gave me his handkerchief, ’cause I had to take 
mine to tie over my bait box. The rest of the boys 
went exploring. When things happen to you in stories 
there’s always a real nice cave somewhere handy, and 
some fellow finds a few matches in his pocket, and 
most generally a keg of something good to eat gets 
shipwrecked ontothe shore; but there wasn’t a sign of 
a cave on all that island, nor a hollow tree, nor any 
thing else Dut mosquitoes that hada’t hada bite st 


other 


me while 
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anybody since they were born, and one old pop-bottle 
without any cork. 

Tom Kelly tore the paper out of his hat and wrote 
all our names on with a piece of red chalk, and then 
they put the paper in the pop-bottle and buried it under 
a pile of stones, the way folks that went to find the 
North Pole did, so if we al) starved to death they’d 
know about us when they found the bones. 

It was beginning to get dark, and I s’posed maybe 
I'd be dead by morning, and didn’t care so very much 
if | was, when Chris jumped up and said to ‘‘ Look 
there!” There was a boat almost across to the island 

Cato’s boat, too, with another man rowing; and in 
about three minutes he had us all on board. 

You see, Cato was smarter than we thought. He 
knew of a man, about two miles down the lake, that 
had a raft, and he got him to pole ont and get the boat 
and then come after us 
omon Jones, and he is black, too, but not 80 black as 
The reason it took 80 long was because the man 


The man’s name is King Sol- 


Cato. 
was haying, and he wouldn’t come till he’d got up his 
load. He isn’t a very good hand to hurry because one 
knee is stiff, and it makes that leg kind of slow, and 
when he takes a step he has to wait for it to come up. 
He said he guessed we shouldn’t starve for a spell, and 
we couldn’t do any mischief unless we ran away with 
the island. 

Cato was mad at him but he didn’t dare to say 
much, because then the man migbt not go at all; but 
when he got us all over Vilet scolded the man till she 
didn’t know any more words to say. The man only 
laughed, and then she asked him to stay to supper,and 
he did. She had it all ready, the nicest kind of a sup- 
per; chicken, and potatoes, and cream toast made of 
our bread. She put something on my throat to make 
it feel better, and wrapped me up in a shawl that 
smelled like soup, but 1 thought it wouldn’t be polite 
to take it off. They kep’ it hanging on a rope that 
was tied across one corner of the room. Cato said 
G. F. gave him that rope to fasten his boat with, 
but he ‘lowed the old one would do a spell longer; 
‘peared like it was ’most too good to waste. Chris 
told him he came pretty near wasting us, to save a bit 
of old rope, and Vilet said : 

‘*That’s so, honey, an’ it ought to be a warnin’ to 
my ole mar; but bless ye, he won’t take it to heart; 
nuffin’ he jest ’joys like puttin’ things off.” 

We gave Cato the rest of the things in the baskets, 
my mother putin some tea and sugar and cheese on 
purpose, and twenty-five cents for the boat. If Cato 
goes with you itis fifty cents. The man that owned 
the raft wouldn’t take anything, because sometimes 
Cato lets him use Mary Ann to draw wood, and he said 
he bad a good supper. 

We drove home fast as we could, but it was pretty 
dark, and all our folks were scared about us, and said 
they never would trust us to go off again. Just as if it 
was any of our fault. ’Spose we'd been mea, wouldn’t 
that rope broke just the same? Course it would, but 
where things happen to men they call it a misfortune. 
My mother didn’t scold ; she isn’t one of that kind; 
she kind of comforts you when you feel bad, even if it 
was your own fault. She only said that it was a good 
plan to do as elephants do, and try a bridge before you 
risk yourself on it. I ’spose that’s so, and if we had 
looked at that rope before we left the boat we might 
have seen that it was worn out; butif boys stopped 
to do that way they might as well not be boys; they 
never would have any fun 

The Junior Ranglers didn’t seem to amount to much 
after that, and in the winter, when school begun, we 
chose another name with the same letters, so as to 
the belts. 
didn’t tell anybody about it for a good while, only had 
it for a secret. 


save We chose the Jolly Rangers, and 


I'll tell some of the things we did in the next 
chapter. 
P. 8.—I forgot to say that my throat got well. 


N. B.—Another thing is thatif they had let us go 
fishing without putting it off till after haying, that 
rope wouldn’t Lave been worn out so bad, and saved 
all the trouble. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


WRITING DESK. 


4\ VERY spring I think is the most beautiful one 

4 we ever had. As I Jook out of my window 
now I see the delicate green foliage of the willows, the 
reddish browns of a group of trees beyond, and an oc- 
casional maple whose red blossoms have not yet fallen, 
the various browns of the earth where the plow has 
upheaved it, or the spade upturned it—I see a bun 
dred beautiful tints before even one of the fruit blos- 
soms has appeared. Iam sorry I did not get my eves 
open to the beauty in the world till l was so old. You 
know little kittens’ eyes are not open till they are more 
than a week old; well, I think hosts of people never 
get their eyes open. I when a broken 
bank of earth, with mulleins and burdocks here and 


remember 








there upon it, the stones rattling down and the long 
fibrous roots of the grass fringing it at the top, was 
only an ugly spot to me. Now I find a thousand beau- 
ties there, and the exquisite shades of brown, and 
gray, and slate, with the rich, strong foliage of the 


mulleins and the docks, have a positive beauty 
to my late-opened eyes. I beg you not to lose 
s0 many years as I did, but watch for all 
the loveliness nature is covered with. I am al- 


most sorry to see the branches and twigs of my fa- 
vorite trees disappearing under their dress of green 
leaves. They have been so beautiful in their delicate 
tracery against a glowiug evening sky or the clear blue 
atmosphere of the early spring morning. And the 
sounds too, are so charming oh, why are we ever 
this Forget your 
narughtiness, and rup out to find a bit of spring joy to 


cross and dull in beautiful world! 


carry to some sadder body ; work faithfully and briskly 


over your task that when it is done you may run out 
to brown your skin with the warm sun and the soft 
wind. Letus see how much we can learn in Dame 


tell 
A few days ago I saw a lady whi 


Nature’s school this year. Let us each other whut 
new things we see. 
was looking through a microscope at a dead bee she 
had found. She of those who know a great 


deal about flowers insects, because 


Is one 


and she has her 





eyes very wide open, and even a dead bee had a lesson | 


for her. 


AUBURN, Maine, April 2, 155 
Dear Aunt Patience 
I am nine years 
My little sister Kathleen, 
be one, too, I think. 
She has two of the home 
they are lovely 
eyes and wool for hair 
logne in the ** Wide Awake. 


old, and | would like to be one of your nieces. 


who is eighteen months old, would like to 


ieat dolla yon ever did see, but ahe thinke 


We named her Polly Cologne, for Polly Co- 


The other is a knit dol), which I used 


to have when I wasa baby. His name is Jacob Moonbeam 
I send ten centa for the Children’s Hospital, and I will tell yon how 


”} 


I yotit. Mamma was afraid I should be “led by the nose” by the 
Giant Untidiness, so she gives me a penny aday when | brush my 
teeth withont being re nded of it, and when I forget I have to 
give her a penny J practice an hour anda half a day. 

Your little niece, BETH 


With so good a general to direct your fight, I’m sure 
the giants will be defeated if they attempt to rule you 
The dolls must be very funny, and I can imagine 
would be more comfortable to play with than if they 


had a delicate Parisian complexion and elegant hair 
You may kiss Kathleen, and tell her she belongs partly 
to me now. I sent her the brightest little card I could 
find. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Tam a litt rirl most six years I wish y Ww | this 
The Christian Union, I ha wen try owr y a io 
time. 

J would like to have y« ou o my AY party the yf 
June 

If yo e we Ww »and get some pr e flowers 

Your loving niece, NERVIE K 
How I should like to accept your invitation! Just 


set a plate for me, please, and put some flowers by it, 
and play I’m there 








N TH NABSA N. ¥., Apr 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thanks for that card you sentt lt wae a ) ] 
could not print very we hen, #o | d not ke al 
you. School is out, @ adie y y les80OD8 4&4 ne. rat are 
me recite them. I print sentences every day about something. Satur 
day they were about ¢ ae 

I can do examples in addition, subtraction, and multiplication 

We have “St. Nic as," and I like *“* The Tinkham Bro re 
Tide-Mil beset. I have all Mr. Trowbridge’s story about Jack 
Hazard 

] would ce LO have so! Please pris 
etter ALLison WB 

I send you a picture of our house 


You have a lovely h¢ and it seems to me it would 
be delightfully restful there. Was the 1 bugyry 
at the door for you to take a drive? or were you going 


me, 
horse at 
with the other horse for a ride? I shall be very glad 
little 
Your plan of taking some special sub 


to forward a letter to 
write to you. 
ject for each day’s printing lesson is very good. 


youif some boy likes t 


St. Nicuouas, Fia., April 


Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am eleven years old. My home is in Pasraaic, N. J. | have spent 


this and last winter in Florida, with uncle and aunt. I have twe 


little brothers at home with papa and mamma. They are five and 
three years old. Uncle has an orange-grove—nearly a thousand 
treea—and I have had all the oranges I could eat. 1 Nave no peta, 
bat I am going to take a mocking-bird and alligator North with me. 
1 send twenty-five cente to Charity. Hoping that you will pabiist 
my letter, I remain, Your loving niece, ANN, ( 


I hope your mocking-bird will live. My red-bird is 
very well, and sings finely, but my mocking-~birds 
have died. 


One of them isa rag doll, with glass buttons for 


scrap-book has. Itis trying to lose so many fruit 
| trees. The ostrich-chase was quite a curious epi 
sock 
A 1 4 lar 
I aunt Patien 
1 wrote ) ‘ efor “ dr e ‘ ! 
wa ne r ed read the letters The Christian | y | 
< s A 4 i 4 y 
( - wr 4 
G 
How did it happen your f ( etter was dated Ti 
nel Hi Doy tw Terent towr 
HAK ‘ 1 ' 
ely know ledget 
Bwtate Am Lb. W 
4 A. Grirwold 
H.G 0 
Bessie Donne 
bola g 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENOR 
BIBLE STUDIES 
No. 42. 
My word indicater something that was anciently ery different 
from the modern arrangement. 
I connect it with leather, oyater-shellsx, marble, paper, talc, ete. 
etc 
lam thinking, too, of aGreeck vase, witha painting in which the 


| old patriarch, a Phi 


Mawueim, Cal., March 27, 158 

Dear Aunt Patience 

I have two paper dolls which I should like to ve to some tick | 
little girl in the hoepital, if you think she would like them 

We did have a good many orange-trees, but the frost killed moat 
of the young ones. The fruit on the others is pithy and tasteless 
Our lims-treee were nearly & Killed, 80 we took them ont, and we 
are going to plant walnut-trees. Some one bas started an ostrich 
farm out here, rignt nex my uncie & piace The fence is ony five 
feet high, and last night one of the ostrichea broke it aud ran 


, 
Ones 
a oe | 3 
away. Immediately a reward of fifty dollara waa offered to any one 
who would tell where it was, and very soon a boy encceeded in driv 
ing it into 4 corra! after chasiny it a long time, and after having « 
horse kicked a number of times by the ostrich, who became rose 
at being so closely pnreued 
Your loving niece, ADA 
Your apology was quite unnecessary. I am sorry 
your eyes have been out of order; do be careful of 


them. The dolls will please and brighten many a dul] 


hour for some little girl, just as undoubtedly as your 


great Jove figures 


The Bible associations are with agates, doves, thieves, death, an 


atine king, a generous act, an anxions watcher, 
a pecuilar demonstration of 


oy, 4 wicked pereon, 4 great prophet, a 


tragic occorrence,a mighty Apoastie, and a courageous servant of 
God 
What is the word? 
How ie it associated with the arious articles that I have it 
mind ? 
How with the painting the Greek vare 
Give the Bible refers ‘ F. Buroar Sy ‘ 
4NSWERS ( BR STUDY o ’ 
vi , 
PUZZLES 
[AKA 
ain 4 f ey . 
My firet is a pr - 
Shs ietoiie nat 
My KA} 
My 1 of \iy 
My tif »t 
My * a “ 
si y 4 
My second and ” 
‘ Heer Of at ure 
Mew . ef 
4 ‘ 
A N 
| 
| ry 
1] 
y 
ady, 
4nd with her went her tr y 
he dainty Mise to shield a1 
hey waiked beside a pretty 
dulte close unto the river's 
And next they saw a field of 
And after that a shower of 
Gretche the maid, was good, but 
rhe little lady's name was 
When they got home it was Lite 
Her bread-and-milk then Missy 
Bat Gretchen supped on bread and 
* Good appetite to them that 
A greeting courteous and 
That's often heard in German 
Bos aNv DokuTH 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 1% 
nanan D 
OR } 
» REAM 
‘ A 1 
‘I 
Murnical Eniqma Mueic sewee 0 eof 
j gers reund the ace 
Remainders Hale, ale Ne e, tnt R ce. Stare, tare 
Answere received from RB. L. H 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON: 


The moving of thought has stimulated the publica- 
tion, in the late autumn, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of a new religious and theological periodical, to be 
called ‘*The Andover Review.” It will be edited by 
Professors Smyth, Tucker, Churchill, Harris, and 
Hinks, with the co-operation and active support of 
their colleagnes in the Faculty, Professors Gulliver, 
J. P. Taylor, Moore, and Woodruff, and by a large 
number of clergymen and laymen. Among those who 
will constitute its literary staff may be mentioned Pro- 
fessors Ladd, Francis Brown, Mead, Palmer, Thayer, 
Corneil, C. 8S. Smith, Rev. Drs. Post, Leeds, MeKen 
zie, Duryes, Herrick, W. H. Ward, Washington Glad- 
den, Brastow, Merriman, Smyth, Vose, Parker, G. P. 
Spalding, Daniel Merriman; the Rev. Messrs. Fenn, 
F. H. Johnson, Stinson, G. A. Gordon; President 
Clark Seelye, President Buckham, and others. The 
editors will be responsible for the conduct of the Re- 
view ; the members of the staff, and general contribu- 
tors, for the articles which appear above their names. 
The Review will be published monthly, ard will ad- 
dreas itself net only to professional readers but to the 
religious public. It will seek to present in & manner 
as free as possible from technical details the best re 
sults of modern thought and investigation in the vari- 
ous departments of Christian activity, of social and 
ethical study, and of theological and Biblical scholar 
ship. Comprehensive surveys of the religious condi 
tions of other countries, particularly of missionary 
fields, will be given by competent writers. Books of 
value will be discussed, and careful notice will be 
taken of geographical and arcb:eological discoveries. 
The Review will open its pages to workers in all the 
departments of theology, theoretical and applied, and 
will endeavor to meet wants not provided for by any 
existing periodical. Its aim will not be controversial, 
and it will not be the organ of a party, but will seek 
to make itself a contribution to the intelligent, positive, 
and working faith of the church. The editors have 
had specially in mind in their plan the frequently ex- 
pressed wants of thoughtful laymen. The prospectus 
of the Review, giving full details, may be expected 
early in the season of publication. 

Some of the best work of the day is being done by 
Dr. S. W. Dike, Secretary of the New England Divorce 
League. His addresses in 
seminaries, law schools, and before legislatures, secure 


lectures and churches, 
the warm approval of ministers and of some of the best 
Last Sunday he spoke te Dr. Merriman’s 
Dike treats the 
diverce question a3 a part of the larger preblem ofthe 


family, which is seriously affected by the peculiar 


LAW ys rs 
congregation in Somerville. Dr. 


social developments of the past century in this country, 
indeed of the Jast four hundred years. He holds that 
divoree, polygamy, and the Southern problem necessi- 
tate the alliance of religion with the educational and 
economical questions of the day, to preserve in its 
purity the famlly, 
most important question that has come before the 
American people since the war. The agitation has 
moved Maine to change her laws for the better. The 
need of this further and persistent agitation is seen in 
the fact that New Hampshire had 314 divorces last 
year, or more than one to eleven marriages, and some 
three times as many as in 1860. 

A musical critic in the ‘‘ Home Journal” claims, as 
a significant feature of the present musical season, that 
just as good piano recitals as were formerly given in 
Boston by experienced artists have resulted from the 
efforts cf young players who only venture to appear in 
public as some eminent artist's advanced pupil. He 
claims that no city in the world can vie with Boston in 
the role of brilliant amateur pianists. 

The concert of war songs, recently given in Tre 
mont Temple, waa repeated in Mechanics’ Building on 
Thursday evening in aid of the Soldiers’ Home. The 
» consisted of forty-five numbers, including 
all the calls in use in military service, from 
‘‘reveille” to “taps,” and most of the patriotic 
songs of the days of the war. The Grand Army 
chorus, led by Mr. Sharland, was assisted by 
the Temple, Schubert, and Mendelssohn quartettes, the 
Lotus Glee Club, fute and drum corps of Philadelphia, 
the Boston Cadet Band, a mate from the frigate ‘‘ Wa- 
bash” and Mrs. H. F. Knowlton. As the Post from 
Philadelphia came in bearing their war-worn flag, the 
immense audience rose and greeted them with great 
The singing of the old war-songs stirred the 
immense sudience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, even 
when ‘“‘boys were marching” to this 


which, as Dr. Mulford says, is the 


programm 


’ 


applause. 


as aforetime 
music. 

The musical attraction of the week has been the 
festival of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, in Music Hall, beginning Tuesday 
with Handel’s 


sixth triennial 
evening 
**Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day,” and 
closing Sunday evening with the oratorio of ‘‘ The 
Messiah.” In the absence of star soloists like Albani, 
the success of this great musical festival has depended 





very largely on its repertoire, and ‘‘in this respect has 
proven peculiarly acceptable to the best class of music 
lovers.” Of course, the impression should not be 
made that Miss Thursby has not been heard at her 
best, the pureness and trueness of her tones being dis- 
played with rare beauty, or that Messrs. Whitney, 
Adams, Winch and Henschel, and Miss Winant and 
Miss Fisher have not been well received, but they 
have not drawn as soloists on former occasions. The 
cantata, entitled ‘‘ The Nativity,” by Professor Paine, 
to whom the highest rank among American composers 
is now commonly conceded, was composed expressly 
for this festival, the composer choosing his poetic 
theme for musical illustration from the hymn in Mil- 
ton’s ode ‘‘On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” The 
tone of the work is contemplative and devotional 
throughout, and for the most part deeply and touch 
ingly impressive. The secular oratorio, entitled ‘‘ Ar 
minius,” composed by Max Bruch, and conducted by 
the composer, drew a full and enthusiastic house. It 
does not yet appear whether the festival will be as 
satisfactory to the Society as other festivals have been. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association held a 
meeting in Tremont Temple on Tuesday, which was 
largely attended, and addresses were made by cler- 
gymen and Evangelists. The feeling was expressed 
that there is, at present, a more general religious 
interest in the churches in this vicinity than there 
was in the Moody revival. It is claimed that Chris- 
tians are more earnestly at work now than then. 
There seems to be a wide-spread feeling, many con- 
versions in some places are reported, and the work- 
ers are hopeful. 

At the Women’s Industrial Union, the same day, and 
in the small hall of the same building, reports were 
read of the doings the past year. It is a well equipped 
organization, and stands related to women as the 
Christian Union does to men. Its aim is to assist 
young women especially to positions, to teach them 
the true idea of industry, its skill and conditions of 
success, to introduce them into good social relations, 
and to educate them by lectures, conversations, and 
reading. 
sisted to places during the year. 


More than some hundred have been as 
A novel feature is 
the employment committee which hears all cases of 
complaint against employers who refuse to pay wages 
due. If there is a case, the committee puts the bill 
into the hands of a lawyer who volunteers to col 
lect it. In this way over +1,000 have been collected 
the past year, and over 33,000 during the past three 
years, and some eminent lawyers have assisted in the 
work. 

The Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., bas refused an urgent in- 
vitation to return to his old charge, the Classon Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn. ‘The doctor cannot be spared from 
his work in Boston and New Englaud. He is a noble 
leader of thought, and one of the hardest working 
men of the day. In addition to his own church work 
the past winter, he has delivered a course of lectures 
in the Andover Theological Seminary on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, has lectured to the young ladies of Abbot 
Academy, Wellesley College, and Dr. Gannot’s school 
in Boston, and preached once a week, most of the 
time, in the Old Colony Chapel to the masses, with 
whom the doctor is popular in his off-hand addresses. 
OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 

The Jast two or three weeks have been full ofinterest in Chi- 
cago, especially for Congregationalists. On Tuesday, April 10, 
the first annual meeting of the city Missionary Society 
was held. The object of this society is the establishment 
of Sunday-schools that will grow into churches, the organ- 
ization of churches in fields ripe for them, and the preach- 
ing of the gospel in quarters now wholly neglected. Thus 
far the work has been experimental, but the results achieved 
justify the confidence with which the directors are planning 
for the future and sppealing for at least thirty thousand 
dollars during the coming year. During the week begin 
ning April 1 and occupying every day of the week, a day 
being given to a department, came the examinations of 
the Theological Seminary. These were entirely oral, the 
Written examinations having taken place before Christmias, 
and were eminently satisfactory. With rare exceptions, the 
young men acquitted themselves with credit. More thor- 
ough instruction in Hebrew, or Theology, or Church History, 
or Homiletics, or New Testament Greek, is nowhere given, 
and nowhere are professors less afraid of the progress of 
modern thought, or more ready to meet the difficulties which 
beset the student mind, The Seminary has become a center 
of real power. In the twenty-five years of its existence it 
has graduated three hundred young men, and given instruc- 
tion to more than four hundred and fifty. Hammond Li- 
brary Hall, finished with every modern convenience, will be 
ready for its treasures of learning during the summer, and 
with the larger endowments for which we are looking 
we have & right to expect that the Seminary will bear a 
prominent part in training the young men needed in our 
Western churches. The attempt made this year to provide 
for the instruction of German students in the German 
language has more than met anticipations. Other students 
are expected, and it is thought that we have hit upon one of 
the methods of solving the German problem. Monday 
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evening, April 22, the Rev. C. W. Merrill, Superintendent of 
Home Missions for Nebraska, addressed the students and 
their friends upon the needs of the Western field and the kind 
of ministers it calls for. ‘Tuesday evening Dr. Scudder gave 
an eloquent and instructive address on ‘* Brabimanism.” The 
address was full of personal recollections of his missionary 
life. Wednesday evening was taken up with the exercises of 
the graduating class. 
Asif this were not enough, the Alumni Institute, a peculiar 


Eleven young men received diplomas. 


feature of this seminary, held its sessions Tuesday and Wed- 
methods of 
studying and teaching the Sunday-School Lesson. Difficult 
questions in pastoral life were proposed and answered. Es- 
says were read, followed by discussion on such topics #8 
the Home, the Church, and the 


nesday. Instruction was given upon the best 


Dram Shop, the Relation of 
Science to Religious Behef, The Revision of the Creed. The 
lessons we should learn from our lay preachers were carefully 


considered. Those who are able to attend this Institute, 


which is held every year, find its sessions stimulating and 
helpful. And the best hours are those which are set apart for 
conference and prayer. Last, but not least, came the third 
annual meeting of the New West Educational Commission, 
President Noble in the chair. The receipts for the year have 
been $40,682, the disbursements the same, less $1,127. Four 
chartered academies and fifteen other schools, in which about 
1,600 pupils are instrneted, are wholly, or in part, supported 
by this society. Over 700 of the 1,000 pupils in Utah are 
Mormons. There is hardly a limit to the work the s« clety 
has undertaken 
next year, with a larger sum every yeur thereafter till Chris 
tian schools come to self-support throughout the vast terri- 
tory of the New Weat. The prominent feature of the occa 
sion was the address of Judge Loomis on Mormonism, and 
how to deal with it. A believer in the Edmunds bill, he 
thinks tt fails to provide for its execution, and can, therefore, 
never remove the evils it was framed to meet. The cure 
must be radical. be governed by anti- 
polygamists, by men who have no symputhy whatever with 
Mormonism or with Mormon institutions. Miss Sibyl Car- 
ter gave agraphic account of her experience in establishing 


Fully $100,000 could be wisely expended 


he Territory must 








aschoolin Utah, and with great earnestness set forth the 
pressing demand for an immediate enlargement of educa- 
tional and Christian work among the Mormons. The success 
of the society is due under God to the labors and gifts of Col 
C. G. Hammond, whose increasi: years have compelled 
him to turn over the burdens of the treasurership to a 
younger man. In this brief review I give the main features of 
the religious life of Chicago for the lust three weeks. Shall 
have more to report next week. 

THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN 

INDIA. 
NATIVE AGENCY. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

The subject of native agency is beyond doubt or question 
the most important subject connected with the conduct of 


missions in India. This country cannot be evangelized with- 


out @ hundred native preachers to one foreign missionary ; 
and in the opinion of an enormous proportion of missiona 


ries the cause has received harm from the 
the native agents. 


paid native avents at all. The next, and a far mor 


mismanagement of 
The first question is, whether to employ 
exatious 
one, is on what scale to remnnerate them 

With regard to the first question it is conceded that the 
Hindoo mind, by reason of three thousand yeurs of despot 
ism, has in & large measure lost the faculty of conceiving a 
disinterested motive of action. Moreover, just as ‘a gift 
blindeth the eyes of the wise,” so @ salury from an outside 
source seems to paralyze 4 uative Christian worker. Very 
few missionaries are unaware of this. Yet only a per cent 
age of them, possessing money, have been able to resist the 
temptation of retaining a useful worker if he wauted a 
salary, or have had the firmness of refusing an appeal from 
& convert who said he was without the means of living. 
Here let it be understood that the difficulty is not about the 
salary a8 much as about the source from which the salary is 
drawn. A native church left to itself might support both 
pastors and evangelists without the deprecated evils accru- 


ing. But the fact that the missionary represents rank, au 
thority, intelligence, wealth, and comparative luxury, makes 
it impossible for the native Christians to regard him as one 
of themselves. The few missionaries who have adopted an 
ascetic mode of life, while destroying their influence as 
leaders and founders of churches, alone are successful in ap- 
pealing to the sympathy and benevolence of the natives. 
With regard to the second point--the scale of pay, after 
the pay policy has been accepted —there exists a clear differ- 
ence of opinion. Some missiousries believe thut a heathen 
who becomes a Christian, especially if he be placed in the rank 
of a teacher or pastor, ougit to dress and live in what they, 
orif you will we, are pleased to call a civilized fashion 
Such men cannot look at the matter in any other light. To 
others, again, there appears a different view of it. These 
perceive that the simple, practical mind of the Hindoo con- 
siders an improved dress to be the effect, not of faith, but of 
rupees ; and that the bare fact that in several prominent mis- 
sions & convert can be distinguished half a mile off by his 
superior clothes and jaunty gir, is to the natives proof posi 
tive that Christianity and prosperity go together 
therefore, a change for the better in a convert’s dress, or 
house, or food, is a sign that the man is overpaid. H 
os 


To them, 


However 
that may be, it is safe to affirm that above all other questions 
this one of salaries has been @ stumbling-block between 
missionaries and their converts, creating bickerings, back- 
bitings, jealousies, and mistrust, aud retarding the spiritual 
growth of the native church. 

The whole subject came before the Conference under three 
heads : (1) Native agency: its selection, (raining, and develop- 
ment; (2) the promotion of spiritual life and enthusiasm in 
the churches of India; (5) self-support and self-propagation 
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of the native church. Under these divisions it was pre 
sented by experienced and able men of different denomina- 
tions from various parts of the field; and the delegutes have 
no doubt gone away from the Conference considerably in- 
formed and assured by what they learned from one auother's 
lips. The native delegates, of whom there were thirty-seven 
in the Conferepce, entered with spirit into the discussion ; 
avd it may fairly be said that the tendency in their remarks 
was more towurd a policy of independence than in the 
direction of permanent foreign support 

The principle was insisted on that the missionaries ought 
to set the example of the utmost hard work, self-denial, and 


personal piety that they wished the native Christians to ex. | 


hibit; and five speakers, three of them natives, said that 
missionaries should spend wuch of their time with their con- 
verts, as our Lord did with his disciples. A good deal was 
said, even by the natives, who are sometimes charged with 
aping European manners, about the evils of munaging the 
converte after European methods rather than in accordance 
with their own customs. 

It was cheering to hear a number of missionaries admit that 
the native Christians, if reasonably treated, would rise, and 
did rise to their responsibilities. It was twice asserted that 
the missionaries were prone to underestimate the ability of 
the converts to give. Oue native speaker and two Europeans 
said that it was a fixed principle in the Hindoo mind that 
men ought to give out of their means for the cuuse of relig- 
ion, and that the converts, if allowed a chance, would as a 
matter of course undertake the support of their church and 
the propagation of their new faith. Instances of actual bero- 
ism in this respect were related from Burmah and Ceylon and 
South India, and the well-known story of the constancy of 
the native Christians in the mutiny of 1557 was repeated. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that was said on this wnportant 
subject of the independence of the native church, those who 
had the cause really at heart must have been dissatisfied with 
the result of the debate. Unquestionably the difliculty was 
cot solved. Taken as a whole, the native church in India 
docs not in any appreciable degree produce men who will of 
their own accord toil and suffer for the salvation of souls 
At least one sufficient cause of this is that it has never been 
quite loose from the fraternizing hand of the missionary 
‘The idea has gow throush and through the native church 
that the missionary sa/uil's command of money is practically 
unlimited ; and it is almost impossible to persuade the aver 
age Hindoo that # convert bas had auy motive except & pecu- 
niary one for becoming & Christian. This is a tremendous 
reproach. There are certsin small and more or less obscure 
missions in India which are truly self-supporting; but the 
inost that is meant by self-support in any of the best- known 
missions is that the screw is put on the Christians to make 
them give as much as possible, and that tbe missionury finds 
means to make up the balance. And many missionaries are 
very sensitive if anybody hints that that is not perfect self 
support, 

I do not hesitate to affirm that that is not self-support at 
all. It is incompatible with efficiency, with growth, and 
with the highest faith. The problem will not be solved till 
ove of the large missions cuts off the last rupee from the 
native Christians, and leaves them as entirely free as if there 
were not a European Christian in the country. Then, true 
to the history and traditions of the Church of Christ every 
where, the Christians will furnish volunteer workers, erect 
meeting—halls, pay pastors, and, far sooner than churches in 
Europe learved to do it, will send out evangelists to publish 
the glad tidings of salvation abroad. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editore will be glad to receive items of news for these 


columns.) 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The First Baptist Church at Midford, Massachusetts, has 
adopted the free pew system 

—The Baptists in the State of Connecticut have purchased 
a large tract of Iand at Crescent Beach. about seven miles 
west of New London, and will there establish a denomina- 
tional waterivg place. The land will be sold—one hundred 
lots at one hundred dollars a piece—the bargain to be invalid 
unless all the lots are taken. The parties now ownivg the 
property agree, when all the lots are bought and paid for, to 
build a $4 000 tabernacle for the use of owners of the lots, 
who are expected to erect cottages on their property und 
dwell there during the heated term. Daily services will be 
held at the Tabernacle. Seventeen lots have already been 
disposed of to families at Norwich. There is great enthusi- 
asm manifested in the project by Baptists throughout the 
State. 

—The annual meeting of the Ladies’ Association of the 
Episcopal Church was held at Trinity Chapel, New Haven, 
Conn., 
the general purpose of the diocesan branch of the woman's 
auxiliary. The association includes ladies from every parish 
in New Haven. 

During the past year scores of Societies of Christian En- 


deavor for young people have been established in various | 


parts of the country, and it is proposed to hold the second 
annual conference of these societies in the Second Parish 
Church, Portland, Me., on June 7. At this conference prac- 
tical questions concerning this branch of work for the young 
will be discussed, and it is hoped that if delegates cannot be 
present from all the societies that reports will be received 
from all. Toall whoreport to the secretary of the confer 

ence, Mr. James W. Stevenson, No. 2 Beach street, Portland, 
Me, minutes of the proceedings and statis'ics of the societies 
will be forwarded. Most encouraging accounts have already 
come from many of these organizations, telling of many con- 
versions and of much systematic effort for and by young peo- 
ple. The original society in Williston Church, Portland, 
is an ever increasing power and help to church and pastor, 











last week. It was voted to work in New Haven for 


| the foreign field is unabated. The amount contributed from 


work of Christian nurture. 
—The arrangements for the fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
American Sundsy-school Union are announced. It is to be 


and it is hoped that this conference will materially sid the 
| 
| 
| 


| held at Hartford, Conn., May 20, 18833. The Hon. E. 8. Tobey, 
of Boston, will preside. Addresses are expected from the 


Rey. C. L. Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo. ; the Rev. W. P. 
Paxson, Superintendent of the Southwestern District, and 
Senator A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia. The new Secretary, Dr 
Crowell, and Mr. Marsh will be present 

MIDDLE STATES 

—The rooms of the Working Wemen's Protective UU nior 
are now at 1% Clinton Place, New York City. 

—The Chautauqua School of Theology, reorganized in the 
Fall, already numbers two hundred students, and its pro 
pects are eo bright forthe future that the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
its efficient secretary, has resigned his pastorate and is going 
to take up his headquarters in Boston. Here is a chance for 
FOme mao to endow a Post Graduate course whose influence 
would be both national and undenominational 

The Union Theological Seminary at New York has re 
ceived a gift of 240,000. The money will be used for the es 
tablishment of a professorship of elocution and voice culture 
Prof. Charles Roberts, Jr., will occupy the chair. A chair of 
Siblical Theology will also be established. 

On the evening of April 10, the Rev. G. W. Sampson 


the Berean Bible College commenced ao bible training clus+ 


in the room of the Young Men's Christian Association at 
3rooklyn, N. ¥Y. The first evening twe nty-six ined the 
class, on the second evening forty, and on April 24 fifty wer: 
enrolled as members. The class meets each Tuesday evening 
and all are welcome. 

—An appeal is made by the Children's Aid Society in be 
half of the Suinmer Home at Bath, L. 1. It will be opened 
about June l if sufficient means sre subscribed. As is well 
known, this Home was opened at an expense of twenty 
thousand dollars, which was the gift of Mr. A. G. Stone 
Last year over four thousand children were taken from the 
tenemeut houses and poor houses of the city and given the 
benefit of fresh air, good food, and salt water bathing at this 
beautiful place. The average expense, including everything, 
food, fare, wages, and wll other outlays, is #2.00 per head 
per weck. When any reader of this paragraph sends #2 00 
to Mr. George 8. Coe, American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broudway, New York, or to Mr. William A. Booth, Third 
National Bunk, 20 Nassau Street, New York, or to Charles 
L.. Brace, 19 East Fourth Street, New York, be will have the 
cousciouspess that he bas made it possible for some poor, 
wretched, miserable inmate of that blot of civilization—s 
New York tepveinent house, to breathe God's free air and 
epjoy the sunlight for one week. It is impossible to estimate 
the amount of bene.t these little souls derive from this 
glimpse of the country, and we hope that each reader of The 
Christian Union will do all in his or her power to enlarge the 
usefulness of the Summer Home at Batt 

rHE WEST 

In St. Paul, Mion., April 27, the Park Congregational 
Church completed its organization and was duly recoguized 
by Council. This is the fourth Congregational church in St 
Paul, the istest child of Plymouth, the mother of them all 
The enterprise begins hopefully, will be self-supporting, and 
will be under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. A. Morley, who 
gives up his pastorate at Winona to enter upon this service 

The Common Council of Minneapolis, Minn. ,directly after 
the recent city election, fixed the license for liquor selling at 
#1,500, in accordance with what was evidently the popular 
will. The Mayor, chosen a year ago, and in league with tl 
liq 
another year ; to prevail, it is hoped, eventually 


In order to encourage the students to do as much ele 


1or-sellers, vetoed the measure, and high license fails for 


mentary work as possible in Hebrew before entering the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, a prize of $25 has been offered 
to each applicant for admission to the Junior Class who ts 
able to answer three-fourths of the questions of the first 
twenty-one sections, omitting the tenth of Davidson's Intro 

ductory Hebrew Grammar; the examination to be held Sep 

tember 15. Should more than three applications be made, a 
prize of #75 00 is offered to the one passing the best examina 
tion. The money will be paid to the successful applicant or 


the week following the examination. Instruction will be 


given by correspondence if desired. Six young men have | 


already passed a successful examination 
—The First Presbyterian Church at Chicago, L1l., hus just 
completed its annual report. It has lostduring the pust year, 
by death, removals, and excommunication, }4 members, and 
gained 117 members. The total contributions have reached 
the sum of #55,835 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church at Chicago, LIL, has re 
turned to the system of renting pews. 
—The twelfth annual meeting of the Women's Presbyterian 
Board of Missions met at Detroit, Mich., last week. There 
were about 400 delegates present. The report from the home 


missionary field was more than favorable. The ioterest in 


Illinois was $15,516.07; from Wisconsin, #2,72 Ohio, 


#3,000; Minnesota, 25,760; Indiawa, #5,07S; Nebraska, 
#1,.051; Lowa, 24,200. The Detroit Presbytery during the ten 
years of its existence has contributed over 234,000 to foreign 
missions. The next annual meeting will be held at Milwau 
kee, Wis. 
—Four years ago an academy on the New England plan | 
was established at Salt Lake City, Utah. Since that time it 


| has had more than five hundred pupils. This year, so far, it 
| has acquired over two hundred. It is the high school of the 


fifteen free schools established in this territory. The Salt 
Lake Academy will shortly move from the chapel of the 
Congregational church to Hammond Hall, an edifice that has 
recently been erected for this purpose. The trustees make 
an appeal for $4,000 in order that they may finish the build 


ing. 
—A meeting has been called for the organization of a pro- 


hibitionary alliance 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


MEMORIES. 
By Henry Warp BEgrouerr. 


| N looking back upon the history of the churches of 

other denominations in this vicinity since I came 
to Brooklyn, I recall a line of clergymen who officiated 
in those churches. 

I very well remember Dr. Spencer—one of the ablest 
ministers of the old sort, thorough, solid, substantial, 
and very rigorous. He did not like me, but I did like 
him, so I had the advantage of him; and I had revenge 


on him; and I think revenge is about as sweet as any 
thing a man can taste, when it is properly cooked and 
served up. His honored wife was greatly depressed 


after bis aeath, and lighting upon some writings of 
was much cheered by them; and having 
friends that had pews in this church, she got permis- 
sion to steal down atevening, veiled and unknown, and 
listened to the preaching; and it pleased God to bless 
so that she threw off her sadness, 
and came out into a very much more exalted state of 
than she had experienced for 
Her friends said, ‘‘There now! you have paid 
Spencer back again ;” and I enjoyed my revenge very 
much. But Dr. Spencer was a great and good man. 
We are to judge men according to the light they have 
had. In his early day he was considered an advanced 
but the round of the ladder which lies before 
you will be behind you when you have taken a step 
or two up; and the advanced men of one generation 
are oftentimes in the rear of the next succeeding gen- 
eration. 

In New York almost every man of eminence has 
changed places. My earliest recollections are of Dr. 
Skinner, of the Mercer Street Church—a church filled 
with intelligence and standing in life. I remember 
him far back, when he was pastor in Boston. Il re 
member when he was pastor in Philadelphia. He was 
a New School man antecedent to the breaking up of 
the Presbyterian Church into the Old and New Schools. 
Dr. Skinner was one of the leaders of the New-School 
men. I think hs was one of the most acute, intellect 
ual, and discriminating preachers of my day. He passed 
away only 4 few vears ago. Dr. Adams, who has since 
died, succeeded Dr. Skinner as a leader. 

Dr. Cox was our near neighbor. For a series of 
years he preached on this ground. When I came here 
the chureh property was where the lecture-room now 
stands, and opened into Cranberry Street, while the 
Lecture Room was on Orange Street. A more brilliant 
man never came to the city of New York than Dr. 
Cox; and it was not mere brilliancy, either. He was 
& man of some learning, and a good deal of pedantry. 
He was a man, however, who, especially during the 
earlier and middle part of his life, drew out from 
sacred Scripture shades of thought far beyond ordinary 
preachers ; and as for metaphor and figure, he was 
I recollect that it was said of an ad- 
dress which he once delivered before the World’s 
Christian Alliance, that such an address had never 
been given since the world began, aad that such an- 
other would not be given until the world came to an 
end; but ] heard some one say that from that time 
Dr. Cox declined, and that his utterances grew thinner 
and thioner until he died, or as long as he continued to 
preach. 

Dr. Dewey, of New York, had just closed his public 
ministry when I came here. He was one of the ablest 
Unitarian clergymen of this generation. 

Dr. Thompson of the Broadway Tabernacle, who left 
his pastorate after 1 came here, Dr. Storrs, and Dr. 
Bacon, were the three editors that started the ‘‘ Inde. 
pendent.” I was a contributor of the ‘‘Star Papers.” 
I was looked upon as so extreme an anti-slavery man 
in those early days that it was not thought safe to 
make an editor of me; but they made me the “ Star” 
correspondent. And soon my sermons began to be 
printed ia that paper. 

Dr. Chapin came to New York about the same time 
that lcame to Brooklyn. I attended his funeral, and 
on many accounts [ thought it one of the most remark- 
able funerals that I ever attended. In the first place, 
it was very simple, unpretentious, and unforced. There 
was no violent attempt to get up feeling. It was foll 
of tenderness, full of affection, full of Christian 
beauty; but that which was remarkable was, that 
there sat on the platform together representatives 
from all the evangelical churches of New York and 
Brooklyn. Now Dr. Chapin, a Universalist—or Res- 
torationist, strictly speaking—was a man that never 
hid his views; he was the pride of his denomination, 
and at his death there clustere] around about his 
coffin such men as are understood to be the standard- 
bearers of orthodoxy. I[t was kind of them; but it 
was more than that. They all believed that Dr. Chapin 
was areal Christian at heart. 
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He had not upheld the 


they believed that he held fast, by faith, to the Lord 
Jesus Christ; that he lived in the spirit cf the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that he died in the trust of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. So the point of remark is this: The 
time has come when to be a Coaristian and to live 
Christianly is to recognize a bond of unity among min- 
isters of a!! denominations. There was not one of 
those men who would not hold to his own system ; but 
they all bere silent testimony to the truth that the 
Christian life is more important than a schedule of 
doctrines. I think this spectacle to be one of the 
great Jandmarks which God has made in our time of 
the progress toward a Christian knowledge which is to 
stand, not in doctrine, norin any ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, nor in ordinances, but in the essential spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ among his followers. How- 
ever they may be div.ded in doctrinal views, if they 
are Christlike they all flow together, and constitute 
one. I bless God that I have lived to see this day. 

As a lecturer I often met him on the cars, and rode 
all day with him. lLoften met him in the bookstores of 
New York, where we were both of us drawn by the 
same passion for books. I also met him in social rela- 

ions. I greatly esteemed him, and should have been 
glad to see more of him. He was a very companionable 
and tender-bearted man. I wish youcould have heard 
the testimony of Dr. Armitage, one of the strictest of 
the Baptist sect, who was a personal friend of Dr. 


Chapin for many years. He gave us a nar- 
rative of which the papers say nothing, or 
next to nothing, of his last visit to Dr. Chapin. 
When he called upon him and found him lying 
upon a sofa, Dr. Chapin called out in his ringing 
tone, ‘‘Come in, thou blessed of the Lord, come in!” 
He went in and sat and talked with him: and finally 
he said to him, ‘‘ Now, Dr. Chapin, ! am accustomed 
to make pastoral calls: will you accept a pastoral call 
from me?” Dr. Chapin replied, ‘‘ 1 should be rejoiced 
todo so.” ‘* Well then,” said Dr. Armitage, ‘‘I must 
qnestion you. How is it with you? Do you feel that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is near you and is precious to you ?” 
Said Dr Chapin, ‘‘He is my hope, and my whole 
heart’s trust.” After some further conversation Dr. 
Armitage kneeled down by Dr. Chapin and compelled 
him to lie still, aad he took Dr. Chapin’s Land in his 
and prayed with him; and he said that all the way 
through oe could feel by the grasp of his hand that 
his heart was flowing with his; and that at the close, 
Dr. Chapin, with reverberating distinctness, respond- 
ed, ‘‘Amen, amen.” Dr. Armitage satin the hall, 
looking as if his bair had been in a whirlwind; and 
he cried like a rain-shower in April; and I did not 
see a dry eye anywhere; and it was a beautiful testi- 
mony. As, sometimes, at evening, after a stormy day 
in summer, the clouds break, and the sun goes down 
in glory, sheeting the land, so after sickness and trou- 
ble and sorrow, at the close of Dr. Chapin’s earthly 
life the sun broke out, and his last hours were radiant 
with Christian hope and Christian joy. 


THE PRAYER OF INTERCESSION.: 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE story of the deliverance of Peter from prison 

is oue which must always produce a powerful 
effect, through the imagination, on the feelings. The 
helpless prisoner, behind the tripie barrier barred and 
locked, for the greater security chained to his guard, 
sleeping serenely, unfearing the seemingly certain 
death on the morrow, certainly unexpectant of any 
deliverance from it; the watching, praying, but despair- 
ing band of disciples, trying, as we so often do, to cast 
their care upon the Lord, but unable to imagine any 
escape from the impending sorrow; the sudden ap 
pearance of the angel; the awakening of Peter, his 
rising, girding himself, going forth, dazed, as one ina 
dream; the spontaneous swinging open of the prison 
gate; his bewilderment; the equal bewilderment of 
his friends when the knocking of the delivered Peter 
at the gate brings to them the answer to their prayer— 
all this comblnes to make a story ss fascinating as 
imagination ever devised, a story which literature has 
delighted to reproduce and art to celebrate. 

It is quite impossible to reconcile this story with the 
modern theory of life, history, and philosophy. This 
theory is that life is the product of what men call 
natural laws, that history is the record of human 
achievement, that philosophy is the orderly arrange- 
ment of such facts as are made known to us by the 
senses. ‘To attempt to reconcile the miracles of either 
the Old or the New Testament with this theory is idle. 
If this theory is true, the miraculous narratives are not. 
He, however, who does not believe this theory has no 
difficulty in believing the miraculous narratives. He 
believes that force is only the will of God, natural law 
is only God’s ordinary habit of action. There is there- 
fore nothing incredible in his occasionally varying 
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from his ordinary habit, on occasion adequate. He 
believes that history is the record of the evolution of 
the race under divine guidance, teaching, protection ; 
it is the record finally of divine, not of human achieve- 
ment, as the history of a school is the record of what 
the teacher has done io and forthe pupils. There is 
therefore no difficulty in believing that special need has 
elicited special service. He believes that beyond 
the horizon there are other hills and valleys, 
beyond the ocean other continents, beyond this 
world other worlds; that life has forms we do not 
ordinarily see; spirit forms too tenuous for our 
gross senses. He is not frightened from this faith by 
a fear lest men shall call him Swedenborgian or Spirit- 
ualistic. He is not curious to cross the horizon, to sail 
out upon the ocean before his time; but though he 
sometimes wonders that this angel world is not oftener 
disclosed, he finds nothing difficult in the belief that 
it has been disclosed in times past, nor even in the 
hope that it may be disclosed in times future. And 
holding this faith and hope he finds no difficulty in 
counting as beautiful and divine history such an inci- 
dent as this, which to a man of a different mold 
seems Only a beautiful but illusive legend. 

There are many impressive lessons in this story ; 
the lesson it carries to me is one concerning inter 
cessory prayer. 

There is a modern theory of prayer that God is 
never, and never can be, affected by it; but that it is 
useful all the same. It is pious thought; noole aspira- 
tion; spiritual ideality; and so, though there is no 
God who hears and is influenced, it is useful hecause 
he who prays hears and is influenced. Prayers an 
swer themselves. The law of demand and supply 
applies; the soul that wishes purity, courage, love, 
gets it in the very act of aspiring toward it. I will 
not dwell upon the fact that this theory of prayer is 
self-destructive; that if a man once comes to believe 
that prayer is only a species of spiritual calisthenics 
it will do him no good. He cannot long juggle him 
self into the fancy that he is praying, after he has 
come to the deliberate conclusion that there is nu God 
to be touched by his prayer. Mr. Frothingham 
‘‘aspired” in public. But his successor, Felix Adler, 
does not even ‘‘aspire.” His Sunday lectures are pre- 
ceded and followed by a piece of music; and that 
is all. This is a typical fact. The man, like the 
church, who substitutes aspiration for prayer will soon 
by a logical necessity substitute silence for aspiration 

What is, however, more to our purpose in these 
papers, which are Biblical, not philosophical, this 
theory of prayer can in no wise be reconciled with 
Scripture. The Scripture knows nothing of a God 
whose name should be Fate, whose immutability is that 
of nature, and whose heart cannet be touched by 
human petitions. ‘‘ He knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” He is not our Law, but our 
Father. He therefore teaches us the value not merely 
of prayer, but of intercessory prayer. When Abraham 
prayed for the cities of the plain; when Moses prayed 
for the children of Israel; when Christ prayed for his 
church universal; when Paul prayed for the com 
panions in his shipwreck ; when Peter’s friends prayed 
for him—the answer of grace came, not to the one 
praying, but to the ones prayed for. Lot delivered 
from the engulfed plain; Israel from threatened anni- 
hilation in the Wilderness ; the pagan passengers and 
crew from the wreck on the isle of Malta; Peter from 
the prepared martydom by Herod; and, alas! the 
Church of Christ, often forgetful of his prayer, 
‘Neither pray for these only, but for them also which 
shall believe through their word ”—all were uncon 
scious of the prayer which saved and blessed them 

Nor was faith in prayer in those old Bible patriarchs 
and saints much different from faith as it shows itself 
in Christian experience in our own time. It is quite 
clear, from the story of Abraham’s hesitating interces- 
sion, that he doubted whether he might not anger 
rather than please God by his petitioning ; and Peter’s 
friends were as much astonished at the answer to their 
prayers to him as we have often been in like case. If 
God’s answer were always, ‘‘ According to your faith 
be it unto you,” the apparent answers to prayer would 
be fewer by far than they now are. 

For myself, faith in prayer was forever established 
in me years ago by a very simple but very significant 
incident. It was during the revival of 1857-1858. I 
was attending habitually the morning prayer-meeting 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. I had a dear friend 
in college whom the wave of religious interest through- 
out the country had not reached. I was anxious for 
him ; knew not how 1 could do aught for him. I had 
not much faith in prayer; it was neither well buttress- 
ed intellectually nor well rooted spiritually. But I 
felt sympathetically the influence of these morning 
meetings ; and one morning I rose, shrinking, afraid, 
half ashamed, and asked prayers for my friend. Lhad 
no expectations ; I felt half guilty, as a sort of hypo- 
crite, that I had followed the impulse of the moment in 
the request, J think, that same night—I know, that 
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same week—my friend, with two college companions, 
went into a restaurant for a supper. One passed some 
joke about the coliege revival meetings; a second an 
swered it seriously; the conversation grew serious ; 
the three rose from the table, left the supper uneaten, 
went out to the room of a companion to pray and talk 
with them, and within less than a week from the morn- 
ing when I had hesitatingly risen to ask for prayers I 
rose joyfully to utter thanks for my friend’s con 
version. Of the three, two are to-day useful and suc 
cessful preachers of the gospel. What has become of 
the third I do not know. 

1 do not expect this little incident will have on other 
minds the effect it had on mine. Literature abounds 
with testimonies more striking. I narrate it here be 
cause it is my testimony, and because this experience 
wrought in me a faith in prayer that has, on the whole, 
steadily grown with growing experience. I have often 
tried to fight my own battles out alone, and tried to 
work instead of praying, and even prayerless work 
for others, since. I have often prayed as Peter’s friends 
prayed, and been surprised at an answer as they were. 
I have often waited long expectant of an answer, and 
learned that to wait patiently on the Lord is a wise 
and difficult grace. But I think I shall never disb 
lieve that there is a God, and that he is one who re 
sponds with gracious helpfulness to all those who 
diligently seek him. 


WORD. 


HEROD AND PETER. Acts xu1., 1-17. 


By Exiry Hunrinoron MILLER. 
( NE night, about eighteen hundred years ago, there 

) were two men in the city of Jerusalem in very 
different circumstances. One was King Herod in his 
palace, with troops of servants to do his bidding, and 
every pleasant thing that wealth and power could buy ; 
the other was Peter, chained between two soldiers in 
prison. Herod the king expected in the morning to 
ride out with a splendid procession, while the people 
bowed before him and praised his great deeds ; 
Peter the prisoner expected to be led out to a cruel 
death, while all the people mocked and abused him. 
Yet Peter was so full of peace that he could sleep 
sweetly in spite of his chains. He was the servant of 
Lord Jesus, and he knew his Master had not forgotten 
him, and so neither chains nor death could trouble 
him. 

Herod was more # prisoner than Peter was. 
one of those whom the Bible says are led captive by 
Satan wherever he pleases. His sins and evil habits 
were chains that he had allowed Satan to fasten upon 
him, and only God could break them off and set him 
free. 


and 


lle was 


So Iam sure Herod in bis palace was a misera. 
ble man in spite of his splendor. Jt was his master 
Satan who had made him kill James, the good Apostle, 
and shut Peter up ia prison. He was sure Peter could 
not escape, because he had a guard at both 
doors of the prison, and then chained Peter between 
two soldiers. Perhaps the soldiers mocked at Peter 
as he waited there day after day, telling him that King 
Herod was surely stronger than bis God, and asking 
him why he who bad done such great miracles could 


set 


Once Peter had been afraid 
to be laughed at, but now he could tell them that Jesus 
was able to deliver him, and that even death could not 
harm his servants. He was quite willing to die as his 
Master had done, and 80 on that last night, while the 
disciples were praying earnestly for Peter, he took off 
his shoes and spread his cloak over him, and lay down 
to sleep between his guards. 
ing, too, and perhaps almost the only persons waking 
in the city were the disciples who loved Peter, and 
kept on pleading with God to deliver him if it was his 
will, or, if not, to help him to die bravely. Suddenly 
some one touched Peter on his side and wakened him. 
The prison was no longer dark, but filled with a clear 
shining light, and there by his side stood an angel of 
the Lord, who bade him arise. Peter looked at him, 
and thought it was only a beautiful dream; but as the 
angel took him by the hand and raised him up he 
saw that his chains had fallen off. There lay the 
soldiers, sleeping still, but the angel was in no haste. 
He told Peter to put on his girdle and his shoes and 
wrap his cloak about him, and then they two went 
silently out of the prison. They passed the soldiers 
who were on guard, and the great iron doors swung 
open without even a touch as they went through. 
They crossed the paved court yard around the prison, 
and the heavy gates of the yard opened also, and 
Peter and the angel stood outside in the streets of 
the city. 

Still Peter thought he was in a dream, but as they 
went on the angel suddenly left him, and then he be 
gan to understand that the Lord had really delivered 
him from the hands of his enemies. He went very 
quickly to the house of Mary, one of the disciples, 
where a great many of friends were praying for 
him. These doosa were locked, but it did not need an 


not even set himself free. 


The soldiers were sleep 


his 











angel to open them; a little maid could help Peter 
now. Somewhere not far from the door, a servant 
named Rhoda was waiting, and when Peter knocked 
she ran to find who was there. She did not open the 
door, but waited for the visitor to speak. [ like to 
fancy she was a little maid, not very old or very wise. 
Perhaps when the disciples were praying she sat sor- 
rowfully by the door, thinking of the kind words Peter 
had spoken to her, and grieving that she should never 
hear his voice again. No wonder, then, when Peter 
said, as Jesus had taught them, this 
house,” she was 80 glad that she forgot to let him in, 
but ran to tell the others that Peter was there. They 
thought it was too good to be true. They forgot that 
God had said, ‘‘ While they are yet speaking, I will 
answer,” and that Jesus had promised that when they 
were surrowful their sorrow should be turned into joy. 
They even told Khoda she must be crazy. But Rhoda 
knew, though when they said it might be Peter’s 
ange! she was afraid to open the door. Still Peter 
kept on knocking, and at last they all went to see. 
Sure enough, it was Peter himself, and they crowded 
about him, holding his hands, and kissing him, and 
asking questions, and praising God, until Peter could 
not make himself heard. So he motioned with his 
hands to them to be silent while he told them all the 
wonderful story. He bade them tell the other disciples 
of it, and then he went away to another place where 
he might be safe from Herod. It would have pleased 
me most to hear the little maid Rhoda tell the story, 
as I am sure she did over and over, but she must al 
ways have been sorry that in her gladness she forgot 
to open the door. 


‘* Peace be to 


For opening the door was her 
work, and she might have been the one to bring in 
Peter. 








THINGS TO BE WAITED FOR.' 


WE. wait for rest. If the question were raised 
Is man made for toil or for rest? the answer 
would be a mixed and qualified one. He is appointed 
to toil, he is destined to rest; one is his condition, the 
If man is made in God’s image, he 
is made to share in God’s condition ; and both Chris- 
tian revelation and heathen conjecture unite in con- 
ceiving of Deity as in repose, eternally acting yet in 
eternal rest. This is no contradiction, but a simple 
necessity when the powers are infinite and harmonious. 


other is his end. 


Ruskin, in one of his most thoughtful passages, has 
aptly touched the truth: ‘‘As opposed to passion, 
changefulness, and laborious exertion, repose is the 
especia. and separating characteristic of the eternal 
inind and power; itis the ‘I am’ of the Creator op- 
posed to the ‘I become’ of all creatures. The desire 
of rest planted in the heart is no sensual nor unworthy 
one, but a longing for renovation, and for escape from 
2% state whose every phase is a mere preparation for 
another equally transitory to one in which perma- 
nence shalj have become possible through perfection.” 
As we grow in this image and pass beyond its earthly 
limitations, we approach this eternal rest; it remains 
for the children of God. If it be can 
never reach this repose because he can never reach 
the eternal perfection and power, it may be an 
swered that it does not depend upon the propor 
tions of the being, but upon the harmony of his powers 


said that man 


and upon his adjustment to his external condition. 
One whose nature has been reduced to perfect har- 
mony may have perfect peace within, and also with- 
out, if also he is in a world entirely adapted to him. 
But we have not this rest at present except in some 
foretaste of it in our spirit. Unceasing toil is the 
largest feature of human life. 

We wait for the full perfecting of character. 

There is nothing that weighs more heavily upon a 
right-minded man than the slow progress he makes in 
overcoming his faults. Here we are at twenty, with 
the faults of childhood upon us: peevish, ungoverned, 
insatiable ; at thirty, with the faults of youth: vain, 
inconsiderate, pleasure-loving; at forty, still wearing 
the badges of early folly: proud, passionate, sensual ; 
at fifty or sixty, but not yet wise with the experience 
of life: selfish still, unsympathetic, ambitious, full of 
conscious weaknesses, and perhaps with an ill- 
repressed brood of evil habits, and the characteristic 
vice of age—avarice. Yet all the while we may have 
been striving after the good, curbing the evil, keeping 
our faces heavenward, all the while aiming to fear 
God and keep his commandments, never at any time 
wholly giving up the strife after ideal excellence. 
This, after all, is the tragical feature of life, that it is 
linked with so much failure in character; that it is 
given for wisdom, and yet we are not wise ; for good- 
ness, and we are not good; for overcoming evil, and 
evil remains; for patience and sympathy and self 
command and love, and yet we are fretful and hard 
and weak and selfish. This makes the bitterness of 
death, and calls out the cry, Vanity of vanities, all is 

‘From a recent volume of Sermons by the Rev. T. T. Munger 
‘* The Freedom of Faith (Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co ) 
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vanity! There is nothing a right minded man desires 
Wil 


Entireness is 


s0 much as entire it never 


Yes; 


nowhere a feature 


right-mindedness. 


come? but it must be awaited. 


of present existence, else it could 


not be a world of hope and promise. On no thing can 


we lay our hand and say, Here is finality and perfec- 


tion. The adamant is crumbling to dust; 


the « rderly 


heavens oscillate toward final dissolution, and foretell 


‘new heavens ;” in every soul is weakness and fault. 


We are keyed not to attainment, but to the hope of it 
by struggle toward it. And it is the strugyle, and not 
the attainment, that measures character and fore 


} 


ebadows destiny Character is not determined by 


faults and weaknesses, and periodic phases of life, nor 


by the limitations and accidents of present existence, 
' 


but by the central purpose, the inmost desire of the 
heart. If that be turned toward God and his right 
eousness, it must at last bring us thither 

We await the renewal of sundered love 

When love loses its object its charm is interrupted, 
for love is oneness and cannot brook separation. It is 


impossible to believe that God has organized into life 
an incurable sorrow ; that be has 
the 


himself—the 


made love, which is 


thing—being the substance of 
condition of the 
lfully perverts love so that it be- 
that God 
thwarted 


quenchable sorrow, it is impossible to believe. 


best conceivable 


necessary greatest 
misery. If man w 


comes this, it were another matter, but had 
into un 

If this 
But what is 


infinite sorrow, what is greatest misery, but love sun- 


so ordered existence that love is 


were so, we no longer have a good God. 


dered by hopeless death? There is hut one gate that 
leads out of this labyrinth of mortal perplexity, one 
thing and one only will make life other than a curse 

namely, a belief that love, being eternal in its nature, 
will have an eternal realization. Hence, we do not be- 
lieve that death is an end of love’s oneness. Love 
may suffer an eclipse, but it is not sent wailing into 
eternal shadows. It is as himself that 
human love shall again claim its Will be have 
his, and not give us ours ? Will the Father of men keep 
his children forever in his conscious heart, and not let 
me bave mine? There is nothing in this universe of 
mingled light and shadow so sure as this. But this 
eternal union must be awaited. It begins here, spring- 
ing out of mysterious oneness; it grows up amidst un 

speakable tenderness, rising from an instinctive thing 
to an intellectual and moral unton, | 
weaving into itself every strand 
till it for the whol 
vanishes from the scene 

We wait for the mystery to be taken off from life. 

The crucial test of a thoughtful nm 
the mystery of life in this world. The 
gards everything as common, as 4 
has not begun to think. One who even once put 
the question, Why ? before life, its Origin, its relation 
to matter, its purpose, may be accounted thoughtful 
The main feature of the highest inte!lectuality is that 
of awe and question before the mystery of being and 
destiny. This is the reason that such names as Plato, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley, Pascal, Emerson, Haw 
thorne, and ‘Geo. Eliot,” are placed so high in the 
list of greatness: whatever their treatment of the 
mystery of life, they have the dee pest sense of it. It 
is this that makes Hamlet greater than Macbeth: 
is a plain picture of a human passion; the other de- 
picts & man who is the mystery of life. 
The critics cannot explain the drama ; nor could Sbake- 
speare bimself have explained it; the difficulty lies in 
the subjeet It is this that takes such a man as Rob 
ertson out of the ranks of ordinary preachers and puts 
him by himself. The highest order of mind is not 
antagonistic to faith; it is simply conscious of the in- 
comprehensible range of truth. None but an inferior 
mind has a plan of the universe; it is to the thought 
less that all things are plain. 

It is useless to deny that this mystery carries with it 
a sense of pain. It is alien to mind, a condition foreign 
to our nature. And the more thoroughly mind is true 
to itself the more painfully does it feel the darkness. 
When Goetbe, dying, said, ‘‘ Let the light enter,” he 
uttered, not the highest and best hope of the heart, 
but the dearest satisfaction of the intellect. He felt 
that he was going where the shadows that hang over 
this world would flee away, and he could find some 
answer to the questions that had vexed him here. 

Being itself may forever remain a mystery, and may 
deepen as existence goes on, but it involves no suffer 
ing, it is simply inexplicable wonder at self. But 
these other shadows that cloud hfe, these questions 
that tire and fret us with their importunity, yet admit of 
no sure answer; these problems that often render 
faith well-nigh impossible, and prompt us to ‘curse 
God and die ;” these slowly vanish when the great 
light of eternity dawns on us, 

If the grounds of this expectation are asked for, we 
find them in these words of St. Paul : We shall know 
as God knows. The mystery of the present life is due 
to the fact that it is so heavily conditioned by its ma 
terial environment; matter contends against spirit. 
But as existence goes on, if it is not normal, it throws 
off these conditions and presses toward absolute action 
and ful! freedom. This is the eternal state, and this 
action is eterns] life, and the world where it is 
achieved is the eternal world. The whole process and 
condition is illustrated in the Christ. His peace was 
perfect, his joy was full, he knew that God heard him, 
he saw the Father, be dwelt in light, andso his whole 
life had the freedom and certainty and perfection of 
eternity. One with Christ by faith bere and now, yet 
overshadowed by clouds and beset with struggles, we 
await the hour, not “troubled” nor ‘ comfortless,’ 
when we sbal! be with him where he is. in the light of 
the shadowless ‘ eterna! noon.” 


sure as God 


own. 


osing nothing, and 
of human sympathy 


stands substance of life, and so 


ind is a sense of 
mind that re 
matter of course, 


has 


one 


brooding on 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


FESTIVALS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

It is 8 matter of some curious speculation why May 
appears to be the chosen month for Music Festivals 
and Art Exhibitions. Scarce an individual of average 
intelligence but knows the poet’s characterization of 
spring as the season when robins, lapwings, doves, 
and, he might have added, ladies, assume a more mil- 
linery aspect, and when even the fancies of young men 
are beguiled from dreams of bachelorhood. But why 
all these transformations, specially that which relates 
to the young man, should be accompanied at the same 
time by a sudden throwing open of numberless picture 
galleries, and the unexpected letting loose of ten 
thousand chorus-singers, more or less, upon the world 
is & weather problem of such importance as only a 


Wiggins might elucidate. He might at the 
same time inform us what the poet has 
omitted to mention; viz., why the young 
man’s fancy turns so lightly to thoughts of love 


and domestic bliss just at the season when the horrors 
of house-cleaning are abroad in the land and the hus- 
band knoweth not where to lay his head. To say the 
least it is paradoxical, and one draws the conclusion 
that the poet of spring either was a bachelor or that 
his wife was possessed of such tact as appears 
but once in a century. Reflections of this rather 
inappropriate sort have heen aroused by the appear- 
ance of the daily papers for the last week. One could 
not take them up without being confronted with huge 
head-lines annouacing the opening of this or that ex 

hibition or festival, musical, dramatic, pictorial, or 
scientific. Two years ago the May Music Festival in 
New York under Dr. Damrosch was sounding its first 
notes in the Seventh Regiment Armory. <A 
year ago Theodore Thomas with his huge mu- 
sical army was creating harmonious bedlam in 
the same building, and this year although 
Damrosch is silent, and Thomas is off on a 
concert tour with a troupe and a programme of such 
magnitude as to assume the features of a perambulat- 
ing festival, there are yet, by actual account, not less 
than twelve important festivals and exhibitions an 

nounced as already opened, or to be opened within the 
montb, in this country and in Europe. Of chief im- 
portance in the world of art was the opening of the 
Paris Salon on the ist of May, with a total number of 
5,000 exhibits, of which one-half are paintings. To 
the American the greatest attraction will lie in the 
work of the young American artists, who are largely 
represented, and, if we may trust report, headed by 
young Pearce, of Boston, with two notable pictures. 
On the same day there was opened to the public in 
this city the seventh semi-annual exhibition of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the chief features of 
which are the new loan collection, the new accuisi 

tions to the permanent collections of the gallery, Maig- 
nan’s large historical canvas, ‘‘ L’Attentat d’Agnani,” 
the Holy Family by Carl Miiller, and the Raphael in 
the Old Masters’ gallery. There are also examples of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Van Dyke, and the exhi 

bition is one that will repay much careful study and 
investigation. 

In Boston the Handel and Haydn Society have been 
holding their annual festival throughout the week 
with programmes and performances of unusual inter- 
est. May festival concerts have marked the week also 
in Pittsburg, Pa., proving both an artistic and financial 
suecess. It is worthy of notice that at the perform- 
ance of ‘‘The Redemption” in that city, to avoid 
giving any possible offense there was no particular 
representation of Christ ; Mr. Remmertz, as narrator, 
delivering the passages assigned to the Saviour in the 
work. In Cincinnati they have been holding a great 
dramatic festival, which needs but the presence of 
Edwin Booth to constitute it the most complete assem- 
blage of American dramatic luminaries that has ever 
been brought together, or perhaps will again for a long 
time be gathered for the express purpose of festival per- 
formances. The plays have been given in the great 
Music Hall before audiences that count up in the 
thousands, and so far have been confined to perform- 
ances of the Shakespearean drama. On May 2 the 
King of the Netherlands opened the Universal Exbibi 
tion at Amsterdam, the building and gardens for which 
occupy 8 space of nearly 3,000,000 square feet. The 
exhibition is small in comparison with those of London 
in 1862, at Paris in 1867, at Vienna in 1873, at Philadel- 
phia in 1876, and at Paris in 1878, but it is the largest 
that has ever yet been held in Amsterdam.‘ In London the 
Fisheries Exhibition is an object of special interest to the 
scientific world, and from America it is worth while to 
know that eight hundred cases of exhibits have been 
received and will doubtless create considerable inter- 
est. By way of exchange, England has sent over to 
us the first steam locomotive built by George Steph- 
enson, the ‘‘ Rocket,” for the approaching Exhibition 
of Railway Machinery and Appliances, to be held in 
Chicago. This valuable relic was shipped from Liver- 





pool last week and will doubtless be on its native ele- 
ment again by the middle of the month. These are 
the principal collections and gatherings of scientific, 
artistic, and musical interest now attracting popular 
attention, and the number of local and sectional exhi- 
hitions throughout the land at this wonderful reanimat- 
ing season is doubtless twice the number of the larger 
ones. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


iAcy eubeertber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Chrisun 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eivher 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptiy as practicable. 





Robert P. Porter ina letter to the New York *“ Tribune” from 
Leeds, England, says: ‘‘In your fifteen years’ experience,” I said 
to Inspector Wheatley, *‘in which your jurisdiction haa extended 
over the Borough of Leeds, embracing, as it does, 320,000 of the 
most thrifty industrial population in England, did yeu ever know 
the ordinary workingman to own the house in which he lived, and 
the gronud on it stands? I mean the skilled artisan, the 
mechanic, the engineer, the carpenter, the masen, and the like,’; 
“If | was on my oath in court, sir,” earnestly replied the Inspector, 
**I should be obliged to answer, in my experience, never.” Now, my 
dear Christian Union, you do not lose an opportunity of impressing 
upon your readers the advantages to be derived from free trade, 
many of your subscribers are sincerely of the opinion that protec- 
tion adds greatly to the comfort and prosperity of the workingmen, 
I know that in this small manufacturing town scores of work 
men own their own neat, comfortable homes, and scores more might 
do so were it not for the curse of drink. Will you tell us in your 
usual clear manner why the American workingman,under protection, 
is so much better off than his English brother under free trade ? 

oO. W. 

Many circumstances have conspired to make this country 
the Eldorado of the so-called working classes: the large- 
ness of the country, the cheapuess of the land, the freedom 
under the law, the fluid state of society —allowing every man 
at the bottom a free chance to rise to the top—the immense 
natural wealth with which God equipped the land before 
ever man discovered it, and the rapid growth in population 
Whether the protective eystem has helped or hindered the 
development which this combination has produced is an 
open and hotly-debated question. So far as ownership of 
land is concerned, in America every man’s land is for sale at 
a price; in England most land is not purchasable at any 
price ; the farmers do not own their own land in England 
any more than the mechanics, and we can point our inquir- 
ing frienc to manufacturing villages in this country where 
the mechanics do not own any land because the proprietors 
have pursued the English, not the American, system, and 
have refused persistently to sell. 


which 


CATASAUQUA, Pa, 


I do not belong to any charch; was cast out of the synagogue ten 
or twelve years ago, because my views as to future punishment come 
too near Universalism to please the Scotch Presbyterians of this com- 
munity ; have not connected with any other Church because there is 
none iu this vicinity that tolerates my views on future punishment, 
The Free Masons and Odd Fellows have been telling me that those 
societies are just as good as Christian churches. Thatif aman isa 
good Mason it is all that is necessary, as one who is such receives the 
pew truth, etc. ; that although Uhrietianity is a good thing, and will 
save a man, that Masonry or Odd Fellowsbip is just aa good; thay 
the Mason has every want of the soul, either for this life or the next, 
fully satistied; that the lodge worship of the one God without reference 
to the ‘rinity or Christ is all that is necessary, I have thought of 
joining one or both of them. What do youthink. Would you ad- 
vise 80 doing? Vo you think that they would come up to their prom- 
iaes ? Yours truly, J. E. H. 

Ba.Lpwin, Il. 

The editor of The Christian Union has never belonged to 
auy secret society because he has not faith enough in human 
nature to take a leap in the dark. He can only judge, 
therefore, of Odd Fellows and Free Masons *‘ by their fruits;" 
and so judging them, while they appear to be social aud 
measurably philanthropic associations, he can see no reason 
to suppose them to furnish even to their own members any 
instraction or religious worship which makes them to be 
compared as religious organizations with a Christian church, 
The radical difference between these organizations and the 
Christian church is apparent to every one; that they con- 
fine their benefits, such as they are, to their own members, 
while the Christian churches extend their benefits with 
greater or less freedom to the entire community. 





It is nearly sunset with me, and the eve of life approaches. Know- 
ing in the past the value of books standing unused on the shelves, 
till almost by chance I have opened and found a want or a need 
filled, I want now to place books appropriate for declining years on 
my table, and see if they will not serve me as other books have 
during my active years. May I trouble you to give such a list as 
you would be ylad to have. Sigma. 

Chamber Library.—This is to be contained in a small 

bookcase—not on the mantel-piece, exposed to dust and 
accidents. Unable to sleep, annoyed ‘' by thick-coming fan- 
cies,’ you can fly to your books without the inconvenience 
of going to your “‘library.” Class I.—Biography : Boswell’s 
Johnson, Arnold’s Edition ; Irving's Columbus; Lockhart’s 
Scott; Plutarch’s Lives ; Trevelyan’s Macaulay. Class II.— 
Divinity : Thomas a Kempis; Augustine’s Confessions : 
Phillips Brooks’s Sermons, and Mr. Beecher's Life Thoughts, 
or Sermons; Fisher's ‘* Early Beginnings of Christianity ;’ 
3unyan’s ** Pilgrim's Progress.” Class 11I.—Essayists: Car- 
lyle ; Irving's ‘‘Sketch Book," Putnam’s edition; Jeffrey's 
**Essayists ;"' Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays ;” '‘ The Christopher North 
Essays.” Class IV.—Fiction: Cooper's Works, Dickens's 
Works, George Eliot’s Works, Scott’s novels, Thackeray's 
Works. Class V.—History : Green's ‘' Short History oi the 
English People; Prescott’s Histories. 


LUDLOWVILLE, N. Y., March 28, 1883. 

I am a young man eighteen years of age. Nearly all my time is 
spent as clerk in astore. Wil! you tell me what kind of exercise I 
can take that will do me the most good and not take too much time ? 
Do you think these ‘* home gymnasiums” are worth mach? Wha 





do you think of Indian clubs? 
Christian Union, and oblige, 


Please give me an early reply in The 
Yours truly, 
‘A SUBSCRIBER.” 

The writer of this paragraph uses the Gifford Gymnastic Ap- 
paratus fifteen minutesevery night before going to bed, follows 
it with a quick sponge bath, and bas found it of great advan- 
tage. There are other forms of the same apparatus, we believe, 
which take Indian clubs and dumb bells afford 
otber forms of exercise good for the chamber. You need 
not, however, goto any expense for apparatus ; buy Blaikie's 
* How to get Strong,” and study his recommendations. 
Walk to and from your place of business briskly. If you 
have good lungs, run up stairs two steps atatime. In sbort, 
utilize the chunce opportunities and spare moments for ex- 
ercise, doing this systematically, regularly, aud habitually, 
and it will not make much matter what particular system 
you pursue Or apparatus you use. 


less room. 


Please inform the readers of The Christian Union to what extent 
electricity is made, and is likely to be made, our servant as a lighter. 
Who has been the most successful inventor ? J. W.RK 


Lup’s C@nrer, Wis., March 26th, 1883, 

As yet electricity as an illuminator is confined to the towns 
and cities, or to manufactories, steambouts and the like, 
where power can be advantageously obtained. The expense 
of the plant is very considerable; but if the present experi 
ments in storing electricity are carried to a successful con 
summation, electric light may become common in detached 
houses ; at present it is impracticable. 
it is impossible to answer. 


Your second question 
Bush, Swan, Edison, and Siemens 
are among the :ost successful. 

In ‘Plymouth Pulpit,” page 307, Mr. Beecher says, ** What is to 
many minds a stumbling-block, viz., (for sabstance) that the Highest 
came into this world, apparently, through the door of illegitimacy, is 
to me a profound truth.” What would be Mr. Beecher’s ful) state 
ment of factin the case the very last 
mind 


referred to 


d faith, to ** 


analysis in his 


as a ground of profour educated reason.” 
E. McC. C, 

Mr. Beecher has repeatedly avowed his belief in the mirac- 
ulous divine incarnation ; we need not say that we hold this 
belief, often reiterated in our columns. The context shows 
clearly Mr. Beecher'’s meaning. He regards the obloquy 
which the mystery of Christ’s birth involved Christ in as a 
part of the humiliation of his incarnation. 


Can you give me any light on the reference in 1 Corint! 
29, to being ** baptized for the dead”? 


lane XV., 
J. He. 
Scholars differ; some suppose that it refers to the heathen 

offering themselves in baptism on account of the triumphant 

deaths, which they had seen, of unbelievers. The phrase 
then would read, ‘* What shall they do which sre baptized 
because of the dead ?”” Others suppose that it is a reference 
to acustom which certainly existed at a very early age in 
the church, of baptizing the living in lieu of the dead. In 

Africa even the dead themselves were sometimes baptized 

Paul's reference does not involve any commendation of this 

custom. 


ey 
Books auf Authors. 
THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND.) 

Mr. Charles George Walpole makes, in the present 
volume, a compact and valuable contribution to the 
historical law of our time. ‘The subject of Ireland is 
one which has attracted special attention during the 
past two or three years ; and the questions which have 
arisen concerning Ireland cannot be understood unless 
a study has been made of her early as well as her re 
cent annals. It is only indirectly, however, that Mr. 
Walpole’s work bears upon the present conditions of 
things in the island. The book reveals how that con- 
dition of things has come about; but it stops short of 
an account or a discussion of the issues which have 
made Irish affairs of late 80 conspicuous. 

Mr. Walpole frankly disclaims any credit for origi 
nal research. He has gathered his materials from 
sources Open to every student, already printed and 
published. He supplies a list of his authorities, which 
sbow that his view has included every work bearing 
upon his topic. The introductory part of the book 
traces the earliest condition of the Irish, as far as 
authentic records reveal it; their Turanian origin ; 
the admixture of Scottish celts; the existence of the 
system of tribes, or clans; the early Brehonic laws; 
the Mithriac faith; and the original tenure of land. 
It describes the introduction of Christianity among the 
Irish ; tells the interesting story of St. Patrick and his 
labors; and goes on to relate the incursions of the 
Danes, their tyranny in Ireland, and its results. The 
main subject is entered upon in the second book, which 
starts with the year 1169. Here we find ourselves at 
that point of Irish history where the Northmen are 
driven from the shores of the island, and England for 
the first time appears upon the scene with projects of 
conquest and domination. 

The design of subduing Ireland to English rule was 
undertaken and successfully accomplished by King 
Henry II. in the year 1170; and that year marks the 
beginning of a rule which, rarely relaxed and never 
shaken off, has existed for more than seven centuries, 
and remains to this day. The English conquest was 
naturally followed by the introduction of tne feudal 
system into Ireland; and, as naturally, it was used by 








‘A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland, By Charles George 
Walpole, M.A. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
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Ireland’s new masters to transfer the soil from the 
native Celt to the colonizing Norman. ‘‘ What was 
begun,” says Mr. Walpole, ‘fin 1170, was contioued in 
after generations, until the whole island came into 
the possession either of Eaglish immigrants or those 
natives who accepted the new order of things, and 
received their lands again as grants from the Enz- 
lish crown.” The period of the rise of the great ter- 
ritorial barons of Ireland, and of the fastening of their 
grip upon the fair domains, is graphically described in 
chapter III 
which took place in Ireland in the reigns of the Second 
Henry, Richard, and John, should be carefully read 
by the student of the Irish question of the present, for 


This period, indeed, including the events 


here are seen the origin and rise of the land tenure, 
which fixed the dominant race on the soil, and which 
has developed the recent agitation. The early land 


system of Ireland, which was bused upon the needs of 


a farming population, was replaced by an 
artificial system, established to contirm = and 
perpetuate conquest. The Irish again and again 


sought to rid themselves of this incubus; and all 
through the tirst centuries of subjugation there were 
revolts, agitations, turmoil, and stubborn resistance. 
The result was, as Mr. Walpole says, ‘a quick suc- 
lieutenant-governors; ® constant border 
the bitter 
feuds between the Irish themselves; jealous warfare 
Anglo-Lrish houses : 


mission of the chieftains to the crown in 


cession of 
warfare between the natives and settiers ; 
frequent sub 
for 
which the 


between the rival 
return 
promises of protection against the barons, 
king was unwilling or unable to afford ; and a constant 
balancing by the crown of the former against the in- 
creasing power of the latter.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Walpole through the long 
story of vicissitude, agitation, re-conquest, and vain 
Suflice it to 
say that the story has been well and succinctly told, 
evidently with marked fairness, by an Enylish writer, 
whose purpose appears to be to get at and to put in its 
proper light the clear truth concerning # very impor- 
ant historic epoch. 


effort to recover national independence. 


A chronological table precedes the 
beginning with the arrival of St 
Patrick in Ireland in a. p. 452, and ending with the 
Act of Union in 1800. This is, indeed, the scope of the 
history itself. It closes with the Act of for 
that act extinguished the ‘‘ kingdom of Ireland.” 
Since that went, ‘Irish history has become so inex- 
tricably blended with the history of Great Britain ;” 
and Mr. Walpole does not pursue it further. A val- 
uable appendix affords a list of Irish governors from 
1173 to 1800; and other appendixes give lists of the 
original planters in Munster, Ulster, and Wexford, 
besides genealogical tables of the O'Neils and De 
Burghs. A good index completes the careful arrange- 
ment of the book, which is well worthy perusal, and 
may probably be depended on aa authoritative. 


opening chapters ; 


Union ; 


The Church Beok. Hymns and Tunes for the Uses of 
Christian Worship. Prepared by Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co) In the confessions cf & 
‘* Reformed Hymn and Tune-Book Maker,” which accom 
panies this volume, and serves in lieu of a preface, Mr 
Bacon points out what he regards as the salient aud measur- 
ably novel features of his book. It is not intended for all 
the churches ; it omits everything not intended for actual 
use in worship ; it eliminates duplicate versions of the same 
Psalm; it leaves out hymus for extraordinary occasions — 
dedications and the like; it bavishes, or divorces and re- 
marries, il-mated hymns and tunes, which have never been 
able to live happily together; and finally, by a new typo- 
graphical arrangement, it avoids the mechanical necessity of 
lopping off or putting on verses, or ill adaptations of hymns 
to tunes, in order to make every page come out even. This Mr, 
Bacon avoids by repeating the tune on different pages where 
he wants to use it with hymns of diverse character, and also 
by carrying the hymn boldly over the page and reprinting the 
tune with the one, two, or three verses which have been car 
ried over, thus printing bymns and tunes continuously with- 
out any attempt to make each page complete in itself. Use 
is much, if not everything in worship; and we find ourselves 
as unable to get wonted to this new arrangement as we 
should to a service in which the sermon came first, and the 
Scriptures, prayers, and singing afterward, though it might 
be logically demonstrated to be much the better way. Mr. 
Bacon's method might be perhaps sparingly used to adva n- 
tage: but he does not use it sparingly. There are, if we have 
counted right, about 512 separate tunes in the book, and 
there are 276 duplicates; that is to say, out of 58S tunes 
printed in these pages, nearly one-half are simply dupli- 
cates of a tune to be found somewhere else in the book. This 
miay be a good thing, but it strikes us as rather too much of a 
good thing. We are not quite clear, either, as to the advan- 
tage of going back to the old style, and printing the Psa!ms 
separately from the hymns, asin the ancient Watts and 
Select, or the still more ancient Psalms and Hymns. Is 
this a concession tothe prejudice of the few who suppose 
that David was the only inspired hymnist? In other respects 
the collection appears to us to have very decided merits. It 
is almost impossible to measure such w# book as this in the 
study, or even in the parlor at the piano, and with a group of 
singers to aid in the judgment. The best parlor book is not 
the best church book. The best book for private reading is 
not the best for public singing constantly, and the best tune 
for a family quartette is not the best for a Congregational 
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church. Thomas Moore is more beautiful to read; but no 
hymn writer has ever surpassed the beet of Watts for perma- 
nent use in public worship. 
make very pretty tunes for parlor use ; but they do not com- 
pare with Dykes, and Hopkins, and the Enylish 
German chorals for voicing public prayer and praise in the 
Mr. Hyinns 


seems to us exceptionally good ; the adaptations gener 


Some of Donizetti's opera airs 


older and 


sanctuary. Bacon's selection of Psalms and 
ally in 
good taste, and the tunes include not a few which, though not 
absolutely new, are not ordinarily to be found in the booke 
for congregational worship, though admirably adapted for 


that purpose. 
Edi 
to Numbers 


Although such 


An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers 
ted by C. J. Ellicott, D. D 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Volume | , Genesis 


2 WOrK w 


| 


this suffers under some disadvantage from the vuricty of 
contributors, and the consequent lack of homeyeneity, we are 
inclined to think that this commentary promises to be, when | 


completed, the best work on the Old Testament for lay read 
ers, and exceedingly useful for professional students. Dr 
Ellicott’s preface very adwirably states, in the main, the 
object which such & commentary must have in view, and the 
spirit which must animate it; be 
dor the scientific, 


recognizes with great can- 


historical, and moral differences whic! 
spring out of and are connected with anything like a thor 
oughly fresh and honest investigation of the Old Testament 
in the light of 


research, and moral development 


modern scientific knowledge, historical 


and points out with yreut 
clearness the direction in which we are to look for the r 
the 
erent faith in the Bible, as the inspired word of God, with 
scientific progress, historical knowledge, and the 


allegiance to the highest moral ideus 


moval of these differences, and harmonization of a rey- 


supremest 
The spirit which an 

imates his preface is timely, vital, and eflicient, and is equally 
present in the general introduction to the Old Testament by 
Dean Plumptre—an introduction which will do 
confirm faith in the real unity of the old Testament than one 
which timidly shrinks from the difficulties, on the one hand, 


} 


far more to 


| or dogmatically tramples them under foot on the other. lu 


fact, we are inclined to say that this Introduction is by far the 
best history of the composition and growth of the Old Testa 

ment literature to be found anywhere in equally compact space 

The Introduction to the Pentateuch, which we judge to be by 
Dean Payne Smith, hardly does justice to the theories of 
Ewald, which Robertson Smith has popularized in England 
and this country; the opinion which attributes the Mosaic 
Books in part to the Age of the Restoration does not regard 
them as in any sense forgeries ; but Dr. Payne Smith presents 
the grounds for belief in w eubstantial Mosaic authorship in 
so simple, clear, and uncontroversial &® manner aa to carry 
the reader naturally, if not necessarily, to this conciusion 
In his Introduction to the 
hypothesis of its origin is frankly acknowledged as sub 
stantially demonstrated ; for the theory that the history of 
creation was revealed to Moses, the more reasonable theory 
that he obtained his material from documents coming down 
from the patriarchal age is substituted, and shown to be both 
confirmed by recent discoveries of Assyrian tablets, and con- 
sistent with the structure and language of the Book of Gen- 
eis itself. Dean Payne Smith is not even afraid of evolution, 
though he truly says that it is as yet, at most, an interesting 
and ingenious theory, yet he considers there is much in the 
Mosaic account of creation in its favor, and against much of 
the nonsense that has been written about Adam as an idea! 
man he puts the declaration that Adam is described as in a 
very rudimentary state, with his intellect undeveloped, and 
noteven knowing the difference between right and wrong. 
His treatment of the attempted sacrifice of Isauc by bis fathe: 
is new to us, and although his assumption that to Abraham 
was revealed the interpretation of his act as a symbol of the 
sacrifice of Christ is a large one, it is not inherently incred- 
ible. As an interpretative modern Commentary we give to 
this work a high place. 

Selections from the Poetry of Robert Bri With ao 
Introduction by Richard Grant White. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) This handsome volume is a welcome addition 
to the small number of books which have for their object the 
popularization of Robert Browning, or rather a presentation 
of the poet through his most popular poems. This is a larger 
and more extensive selection than that recently published by 
Henry Holt & Co., and represents a composite rather than an 
individual taste. Mr. Browning, with euch a publication in 
mind, made a selection which was examined subsequently by 
half a dozen readers and studeuts of his poetry, each of 
whom made a list, and those poems were selected for publi- 
cation which were found upon a!! the lists. This general 
result was submitted to Mr. White, who made some changes 
and modifications, and put it in the form in which it is now 
given to the public. A glance at the table of contents shows 
that the book contains nearly all those poems which have 
found their wy into the heart or the memory of the world 
at large; and it is safe to say that no other modern poet 
could yield a richer harvest of original thought, genuine 
poetic sentiment, and virile qualities of style. The book is 
beautiful without and within, and deserves to find its way 
into wide use. Mr. White's introduction is characteristically 
pointed and well written. 


Book of Genesis the documentary 


ining 


A Gentle Savage. By Edward King. (Boston: James K 
Osgood & Co.) Few Americans understand continental life 
better than Mr. King; his long residence in Paris and his 
habits of social observation have familiarized him with almost 
every species and variety of the men and women who make 
up the social world of the continent. None but one confident 
of his ground would have dared attempt such a task as Mr. 
King set before himself in the writing of this novel; it is the 
supreme effort of the international school. Its hero isa 
Cherokee Indian who makes his advent at a Swiss watering 
place ; its heroines (for there are an overabundance of them) 
are Americans and Russians; its minor characters are 








French, Hebrew, Polish, and American. Certainly no one 
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‘* A Gen- 


has succeeded 


book could have contained more nationalities than 


und certainly no novelist better 


The 


lacks somewbat the 


tle Savage,’ 


with so great a variety atory is fresh, and 


Viyorous 


original, «nd if it and finish to 


whieh Mr 


epore 
' 


James has accustomed us, it is more dramatic, 








fuller of buman interest, and far more vital than the yvrenst 
muss of international stories 
(frames and Songs of American Children. Collected and 
cowmpsared by William Wells Newell. (New York: Hurper & 
Brothers ) This volume has a double value. It will inter 
est and instruct the older readers. It will recall the yames of 
their own childhood and make them young agai it Ww 
show them the parailels in games coming from diferent 
atitudes, and even by different nationalities It wi xt t 
to them the comparative] science of childhood games nT 
ven games have a ascience. It will also furnish to the young 
children 4 storehouse of suggestion for sports It just the 
OK for examination before a children’s purty, or by the 
|} mother who is so fortunate as to have under her care & 
group of little children; affording tmaterial for their self- 
| amusement for nany @ romp, if it is used with w due reyard 
to economy 
The Cruise of (he Canoe Clu By Williaw L. Alden li 
lustrated. (New York: Harper & Brothers A capital story 
for boys; albeit just alittle dangerous in its optimism,for it is 
not all boys who get in 60 many scrapes sud hazards and get 
| out safely. The book is healthy and manly throughout, and 
will stir the blood of the boy reader and give him an out 


dren's Minds.” 





door umbitior 


whic is the first condition of real health, be 
cause the first condition of healthful exercise 
LITERARY 
Mr. H. C. Brunuer contrit 


the ‘* Critic” for April 28 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton contributes to the May number of 


NOTES. 


ites @& graceful little poem to 


the ‘* Magazine of American History a delightful essay on 


Jobn Howard Payne, the actor 
The May ‘* Century "’ charming little 


contains @ poem 


by Mr. @scar Fay Adams, whose delightfully written sketches 


have often found favor with the readers of The Christian 
I nion 

—W. E. Norris, the suthor of ‘‘ Matrimony,” and one of 
the most sccomplished and careful novelists of the duy, fur 


nishes the lust volume for the Leisure Hour Series (Henry 
Holt & Co.) ‘No New Thing.” 

The Century Company issue a new edition of ** Spiritual 
very 


The story is entitled 


Songs’ in @ new, binding, with 


The price is put at $1.25 


neat, and permanent 


Russian calf back and cloth sides. 


while the price of the cloth edition is reduced to #1.00. 
—Scholurs und teachers will be interested to know that 
Ginn, Heath & Co., announce a * Library of Anglo-Saxon 


Poetry,” edited by Prof. James A. Hari ison, associated with 


& number of other scholars, and a *' Pedagogical Library,” 
edited by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 

-In @ communication which fills nore than a page of the 
current number of ** The Critie.” Mr. W. J. Stillman, writ 


ing from Florence, Italy, arraigns the trustees of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art for their persistent refusal to investi 
yate the charges aguinst Col. di Cesnolu 

—Mr. Joe! Benton will hereafter combine business with lit- 
erature by assuming the management of # brauch oflice, in 
the Grand Union Hotel, of Denstow, Euston & Herts, baukers 
of this city. Mr 


is & member of this firm 


H. 8. Nichols, the author of a recent epic, 
This wakes ut leust 
in New York who are poets as well 

RK. Worthbit Rich: 
** Mysteries of Time and Space,” 


four bankers 





gton announces d A. Proctor's pew 


book, in which the popalar 


scientist endeavors to make clear the twyeteries of the uni 
verse. The headings of the chapters ure Darwin and New- 
ton; Tne Birth and Death of Worlds; Comets; The World's 
End: Herbert Spencer's Philosophy, etc. 


Under the title of ‘Classic Mythology,” 
Co. have published a translation of 


Henry Holt & 
w collection of legends 
about the Greek gods and heroes, written by Professor De 
Witt, which have attained great popularity in Germany 
The stories are charmingly written, and bave the perennial 
interest which always attaches to true and artistic products 
of the imagination. 

The Reformed Church Publication Board reprint from 
the ‘* Reformed Quarterly Keview” 
Prohibitory Legislation, by the Rev 
the 
Christian Uuion has taken on this vexed question 


article on 
J. Spangler Kieffer. The 
which The 

We rec 
recognizing both 


& sensible 


article takes substantially sume ground 
ommend it for its judicial conservatism in 
the good and evil in prohibitionism 

-This is the season when the guide book makes its appear 
edition and is redolent of 
ribners have just issued Mr 


ance in & Hew 
Thes Loomis's admira- 
ble Index Guide, with the addition of & new route to Spain 
and the south of France; and Houghton, Mitllin & Co. have 
brought out the twelfth edition of the extremely useful and 
popular ** 

F. Leypoldt bas recently published three 


European associa- 
tions 


Satchel Guide to Europe.” 

little books of 
lasting value; one contains some admirable chapters of sug 

Reading by Mr. Wm. E£. 
Foster, of the Providence Publishing Library; the second 
comprises @ series of papers on the important subject of Li 

braries and Public Schools ; 
for parents and children in selecting books for the young. 


gestion und council in regard to 


and the third is issued as a guide 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who is doing a work of immense 
the 
philosophy of teaching in its deeper and more vital aspects, 
contributes to the May number of the * 


value in familiarizing the teachers of this country with 


Review ' 
an extremely interesting article on ‘* The Contents of Chil- 
Last September Dr. Hal! made out a list of 
questions with a view of obtaining an inventory of the con- 
tents of the minds of children of average intelligence on en- 
tering the primary schools of Boston. He summarizes the 


Princeton 


results of the inquiry in a very clear and extremely interest 
ign article, full of curious facts and suggestive of some fruit 
ful studies for teachers. 
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> Rosert Carter & Bros., N. Y. a 
CORRES! CESS. ‘Not For Him.” By Emily Holt. | MACMIL LAN ¢ & C VS ii | ( I | [2 | | E E 
A PASTOR'S LITERARY CLASS. * Out in the Storm.” By Catharine Shaw. ; | a : A <<. 
By rue Rey. Frank 8. Cuivp. cca SS eee,” | N EW BOO KS. ‘A Sunday School! Song Boo = 


risen at once to its proper place as a great favorite 
|with SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGERS, 


Yonge, By R. M. McINTOSH. Price 35 Cts, 


Published in two editions; one with the ordinary 
j round notes, and one with the patent character 
} notes, 
| 


A brief article under the above title ap- " 
peared in The Christian Union some 
months ago. It may prove helpful to} 


some pastor if another brother relates 


B.S. 
By E. P. Roe. 
By Lyman Abbott. 


Dopp, Mrap & Co., 
= 





A New Story by Charlotte M. 


STRAY PEARLS, 


“The Unexpected Result.” 
* For Family Worship.” 


Gro. H. Evuis, Boston. 








: aaa! : ; : 
& pleasant and profitable experience with “Jesus: His Opinions and Character. The New Memoirs of Margaret De Ribaumont. Considering the selection of subjects, the tasteful 
his ‘literary class.” Twice has the | Testament of a Layman.” | and delightful music, and the spirited and beautiful 
writer organized and conducted a large | Wa. S. GorrsBERGER, N, Y, By CHARLOTTE M. YONCE, — — a 4NnD Lire need not fear comparison 
4 = “The Ho eas yr are - | With any other collection 
class for the study of ‘‘ American Litera- | A Book About Roses.” By Keynold 8. Hole, | Author of “* The Heir of Redclyffe,” &e., &c., &e. 
an Alth : <i ° , se ES A 12mo, $1.50. ‘Minstrel Son S OLD are NEW 
ure. y yugh thorough preparation "ER ¢ , P ‘ 
sheath es = ** Miss Yonge’s historical novel is excellent, the | g “ 2.00. 


was necessary, the time was wisely em- **The Real Lord Byrou By John Cody Jeaf- | | sentiment very just and noble, the language not | This capital collection of popular favorites cou- 


sy . freson. tint t xceptionally large sale % fall 
ployed ; while the relations between pas- | ‘"““° ci celeste too sententious, the construction much better than <9) aa exceptionally large eale. Don’t fail to 
tor and pupus proved not only happy! 3 : Sia : she thinks, and the English and French scenes : ; 
I ; I 2 I y PPY “New England Bird Life.” By Winfrid A. during the Froude most dramatically contrasted.” TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 12¢ a. 
but peculiarly advantageous. Stearns <i TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 


(Academy. | 
By| “The story itse!f is one of Miss Yonge’s happiest | 
} efforts in this line.*’—{ Atheneum. 


ewe"! MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. 


TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK, bits, 


Three powerful temperance works that should be 
familiar friends in every temperance organization 
rhe best of music. 


/New England Conservatory Method 


We used the manual! prepared by Prof. | "Travels and Observations in the Orient.” 
C. F. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, ier eee. 
‘‘A Primer of American Literature,’ Ve ee 
price fifty cents. For books of reference 


» Married,’ 
lass. 


| 
] 
J.B. Lirrincorr & Co., Phila, 
| 


we named Tyler’s ‘‘ History of American) . Marriage & Divorce.” By Richard Westbrook. NEW VOLUME. for Piano. 

Literature,” Koapp’s ‘‘ Lectures on Tin oT r - . stoarrp | $3.25. A grand book, extensively used by 
: F i J. R. Oscoov, Bostoa S ) | ‘ 4 | teachers. Has been well tested by use in the great 

American Literature,” Duyckinck’s THE STORY OF MELICENT. | conservatory. ssc clini tii 


“The Real Lord Byron.” By Jobn Cody Jeaf- Any book mailed, for retail price 


By FAYR MADOC. 

















cellaneous monographs, biographies and 
criticisms. The teacher conversed with 
the class in an informal way on the sup- 
ject of national literatures, national lim- 
itations, the origin and early growth of 
literature in the United States, the es 
sential characteristics of our first writ- 
ers, the literature of witchcraft and 
Puritanism, rhyming among the col 
onists, the founding of our colleges, early 
newspapers, the literature of American 
almanacs, and kindred topics. 

One author was assigned to each mem- 
ber of the class as a subject for special 
study. The results of sucha thorough 
and critical study were incorporated into 
an essay. This essay was read to the 
class On the evening that the author was 
under consideration. Some appropriate 
extracts from the author’s books were 
also selected for the occasion. In addi- 
tion to the regular weekly recitations of 
the class, therefore,the members acquired 
considerable knowledge of Bryant and 
Longfellow, the Humor of Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte, Bayard Taylor as Novel. 


sors Boardman, Curtiss and Scott 
CHaAs 


**Cyclopwdia of American Literature,” . 
eater Female Poets of America,” meses Pres. BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 12mo. $1.00, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
and ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,” Prof.| ‘The Church in Scotland.” By James UC. = sinners Ratatat wast neateasstconseh the 
Beer’s ‘‘Century of American Litera- | Mom ae Rene? Sea ’ L LESSON HELP ss 
ture,” Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Au-|,,. Sapp yap iia Keformation.”” BY| Mr, ISAACS, By F. Marion Crawford. ee ee ee 
thors,” Prof. John Nichol’s ‘‘ A Sketch #  Maveac, tbieoss. John Inglesant. ~ ae Renee J, ¢ eee ih wate abate en ss Le 
of American Literature,” and some mis- | my urrent Discussion in Tueology.” By Profes- — eit enamel 7 asia Ebera. | pres cand 
| 


SCRIBNER'S Sena, N. Y. 

* English Style in Public Discourse.” 
Phelps. 

** Poems of William Cleaver Wilkinson.” 

“The English Novel and the Principle of Devel- 
opment.” By Sidney Lanier. 


By Austin 


MAGAZINES, 

Magazine of American History, Presbyterian Re- 

view, New Enylander. 
Music 
OLiveR Ditson, Boston. 

** Dreaming of Home and Mother.” 
way. 

“ Jamie's Ganged Awa,” 


By Ord- 


By J. M. Molloy. 
‘The Speaker’s Eye.”’ By George Grossmith, 
igs of Love.” By Bohm 

“Slumber Songs.” By Franz Reis. 

“April Song.” By S. Bizet. 
“Galop,” By Le Baron. 
“Thy Will be Done.” By C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 
MISS HOLT'S NEW BOOK, 


NOT FOR HIM. 


“Sor 


A. Havens, 








ist, Critic, Traveler, and Poet ; Cooper 88} Tih and Labors of Robert Mogat, 
a Novelist, the Romances of Hawthorne, Missionary to Afriea............... 1 50 
Whittier the Quaker Poet, the Character-j Reek’s First Corner. By J. M. Drink- 
istics of Howells, and James, Washing- water Conklin, 12mo...... 1 50 
ton Irving, and Caarles Dudley Warner, | 24Y Spring A Story of the time of ‘ 
Prescott and Motley as Writers of History, ; ¢ v1 — ee _— cneees fr 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols 10 00 
Edgar A. Poe and Sidney Lanier; some Any volume sold separately. 
recent novels and new authors; viz.,Bur-| Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. 
nett’s ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” Tourgee’s 120 0s tees ccn ne retees 1 50 
‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” Cables, ‘‘ The Grand- — + ne Ae see ning. ‘ae 
issimes:” Woolson’s ‘* Anne,” and 80| crristian Seviptures. By Charteris 2 00 
forth. Golden Library, C. 10 vola...... ccsae 8 OO 
Thus members of this class were stimu- | @ ‘ant Killer eg A.L.O.E. 10 vole, 8 50 
lated to do a large amount of reading ; : 3. be ee ee ore. 
familiarity with our literature proved an} yroses and the Prophets. Dr. Green. 
incentive to the pursuit of other Ameri- BE PU 3555 sn00 Seer 
can studies; a spirit of inquiry and in- The Human Mind, Hami Iton. 2d edition 3 00 
| 4rnot’s Lessons on the Acts. 1 50 


vestigation was kindted, and the intel-, ; 
lectual life of the young people throbbed | 'ROBERT CARTER & BRO’ S. 
sympathetically with that of the pastor. 
Such fellowship naturally resulted in very 
cordial relations, so that opportunities 
for spiritual work and culture were daily | ' 


530 Bradway, New York. 
®~ Any of the above sent by mail, 


paid, on re celpt ¢ or price. 


postage pre- 





presented; and let us hope that they | EMANU EL ‘SWEDENBORG. By a 
were well improved. * Bible Student.” 134 pages. Pocket 
| Edition. Flexible cover. Price 10 cents. 


The writer has learned that there are 

This small volume is designed to give such infor- 

many ways in which to win young hearts. | mation concerning the life, intellectual culture, and 

> -| spiritual endowment: Of Swedenborg as will enable 

This is one way that, under God’ 8 bless | eR e reader to form a just conception of his fitness 

ing precious results can be gained. The for the mission he claims to have performed. 1t will 

’ be found nseful in correcting errors in regard to the 
Master’s benediction will rest upon all 


life, character, and work of Swedenborg, and in 
siving atrue idea of the New Church and its doc- 
effort that is directed toward a larger, , frines. 
nobler living. 





Mailed on receipt of the price. Address 
I. N. GREGOR 
| Book Room, Chestnut & 22d Sts., Philsdelphia, Pa Pa 


Sunday - School Anniversaries. 


Bigiow & Main’s may Annual No. 10, Beau- 
turul Songs prepared especially for Amniversar 
Occasions 

Price, 84 per 100 ; 5c. ench by Mail. 


= new Bervice of appropriate 
‘Floral Praise, Selections adapted _ ‘loral 
Sunday igh ena s Day,) with new music, by H. 
. n, 16 
Price, $1) per 100; Se. 5c. each by Mall. 


BIGLOW & 


BOOKS | OF THE WEEK. 


(The recetpt of ali new publications delivered ai 
the Bdttorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- | 
edged in ite earliest subsequent tasue. Publishers | 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any | 
motssion in this respect, Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are destrable in ali cases.) 
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Am. Tract Sov., N 








MATIN 
76 Hast Ninth street, 81 Randolph street, 
* Finding Her Place.” Sy Benning Howe, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


By Charles Kingsley. 
Hypatia. Hereward the Wake. 
Westward Ho. Alton Locke. 

Two Years Ago. Yeast. 
By, Miss Laffan 
Hogan, M.P. Christy Carew. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Coun- 
sellor. 
By Annie Keary 
Janet’s Home. Clemency Frank- 
iyn. 
A Doubting Heart. 
This story is far above the average of English 
novels, both asa narrative and as a literary work 
The story teaches in & most charminy 
manner that true gone of fash 
ion.”"—({Home Ju 
** We bave seldom read a more 
deiicately and daintily told love 
Christian Intelligencer 


MEMOIR OF ANNIE KEARY, 
By HER SISTER. 


Second Edition, with Photograph. 


love has not ont 
urnal, 
beantifui, more 


story than this," 





12mo, $1.50. 

“Miss Annie Keary’s biography, which her sis- 
ter bas given in thie volume—with 
affection and wise judgment—is one 
ceptional interest. Will be sure 
all thoughtful readers.” —(|Charchman. 
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to impress 
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MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. — 


Heroes = Heroines 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. A. PRITCHIE, Ph.D. 


Among them are such men as Tyndale, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Bunyan, Martyn, Jud 
son, and Chalmers, and women like 
Graham, Elizabeth Fry, Hannah More, Mary 
Lyon, and others. 

It is written in a most attractive style, and 
will be a favorite among the older scholars 
in Sunday-schools. Illustrated with 10 fine 
steel portraits, nicely bound in cloth. 


A book of carefully written sketches of 
the men and women who have left their 
names high up on the annals of Christ's 
church. 

12mo. 10 cuts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield 
St., Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia; 75 State St., Rochester; 176 Elm 
Sct., Cincinnati; 153 Wabash Ave,, Chi- 
cago; 767 | Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BIGGEST. THING mM iene Free, 


(mew) & CO., 120 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


Of the tare bundred give but three.” — 


Phose answering an “Advertisement wi 
genfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubiisher by stating that they saw the 
Advortiszement in the Christian Union. 


352 pp. #1 50. 
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| Bet TEACHERS, 

| American and Foreign. 
For every department of instruction, low or high 

premptiy provided for Familiea, Schools, Colleges. 

| Circulars of good schools, with intellig-n sdvice, 

| free to pareuts personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SCHERMERHORN, A M_., Secretary, 


7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N.Y. 


BAC KW ARD AND INV ALID BOYS. 


The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a ape 
|; Claity. Location delightful. Address Dr. WILL 


| IAMSON, Lyme, Conn 


H MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


[Akt MoUT 
Hanover, N Hi 


The Eighty-seventh Annual Course of Lectures 
besius August | and ends Noveruber 13, 1&3 
For Oircular address, 
| ©. P. FROST, M.D 


Ss! ME R er HOOL, OF EK L oct TION. 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 
Term of 6 weeks—July 2 to Ausust lu 
his Summer Course combines recreation with 
affords to Teachers. Lawyers, Clergymen, 
and all of advanced students, the opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledye of a vitally important and 
exceedingly practical subject. Delightful climate 
Moderate rates for boarding. Inexpensive excur 
Sepd for descriptive circular to J. R. Bechtel, 
Secretary National School of “Elocution and Ora- 
tory. 1,416 and 1,418 Cheatnut St, Philadelphia. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


| Introdnetion by Gen. Sherman. Superb Illustra 
| tion This wreat work was subscribed for by 
— Arthur, Gen. Grant. and bundreds of eminent 

men, and is indorsed as the most Valuable and TT hril 
| line book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, and is 
| ese andest chance to coin money ever offered to 

Avents. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, Specimen 
| Piate, ete. all free, to A. D. WORTHINGTON 
| & C 0. . Hartford, C onn. 


WE STILL BUPPL Y 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 400c, per ounce 


study,and 


ClakRer 


| sion. 








7a third the regular price: al 
though we callit WASTE EXIBROIDERY, it is 
all good Sik, beautiful celors, iv pieces from one to 
three yards each, about half a dozen desirabie colors 
in each package. Elegant for Applioue Work, Crazy 
Quilts, and all kinds of smer work. Send postage 
stamps vr money order 

| THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

| 469 Broadway. New York. 234 Market St., Phila 

56 Summer Street, Boston. 
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LADIES! 
Get up Clabs for our CELEBKATED TEAS 
| and COFFEES, and secure a beautiful IOSS.- 
| ROSE, or GOLD- BAND £ tT. (44 
| pieces), our own importation. One of these beanti- 
ul china tea-sets wiven away to the party sending 
1® club for $25. This is the greatest inducement 
ver offered. Send in your orders aud enjoy a cup 
| of GOOD TEA or COFFEE and at the same time 
| pooumre & a HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. o 
umbuge. Good Teas, 30c,.35c., and 4vc per pound; 
osennns Teas 50c. and 60c., and very best from 
gc. When ordering, be sure and mention 
oa kind of teas you want—whether Oolon#. Mixed, 
| Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
Engiish Breakfast We are the oldest and largest 
Tea Company in the business. The reputation of 
our house requires no comment, For full particu- 


8 address 
StH ‘GheAT AMBBIOAR TEA OOMPANY, 
sland 8 Vesey St,, New York 
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financial and heey 


THE WEEK. 


The reports of the Lake Shore Railway 
Company, and of the Michigan Central 
Company, both in the Vanderbilt system, 
have been made for the year 1882. These 
reports are not new, as their substance 
was known months ago, but the official 
statement is always a necessary confirma 
tion before facts and figures can be 
vouched for. The Lake Shore, notwith- 
standing the railway war was ruinous toits 
business for six months of the year 1882, 
exhibits over eight per cent. made on the 
stock. In this report, Mr. Vanderbilt, 


President of the Company, makes the | 


very significant remark—in substance- 
that the trunk line railways, running 


from the seaboard to Chicago, have not | 
increased in number or carrying capacity | 


beyond the needs of the trattic demand. 
The usual fashion in these latter days 
is to decry all new projects in the shape 
of new railways, East and West, on the | 
ground that our railway system has out- 
grown, already, our needs, and that the 


end of all such extensive building must | 


be disaster. We forget that as the West- 
ern country develops its untold natural | 
resources it constantly adds to the ex. 
portable surplus ef our productions. This 
surplus, 80 vastly increased, must be al! 


carried over from 1,000 to 3,000 miles of | 


railways, to be shipped. This transpor 
tation is very largely done by railways. 
We predict that the pext five years wil! 
bring an astonishing increase to our 
foreign traftic, and that the exports of 
breadstuffs and produce will swell to a! 

most double the present proportions be 
fore ten years are passed. If, as is rea 
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$2,612,400 
7,047,900 


Loans increase 
Deposits increase 


Specie increase... oe 2,032,200 
Legal tenders increase 433,600 
Reserve increase, TOS 925 


Money is very easy at ses to four per 


cent. on call 


OFFICE OF THE | 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883 
rter of the 


ment of 


The Trustees, in Confor mity to the Cha 
Company, submit ie folloring Stat 
ite affairs on the 31at December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to Slat December, 
ISx2 ; $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1882 1,516,844 85 
$5,929,538 48 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 
uary, IS&2, to 31st December, 1882, $4,590,305 90 
| Losse s paid during the — 
same period 2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre —— 
{ miums and 
Expenses $825,304 50 
The ¢ ompany has the following Assets 
| Units States and State of New 
ork Stock, City, Bank aud other 
oe $8,974,558 00 


Loans se ‘ured by Stocks, and other 





Wise Rane 1,575,500 Uo 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

C eae, ‘stimated at. 
| Pre smium Notes & Billa Receivabl: 

} Cash in Bank 
Amount $13,171,675 U2 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tilleates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, ortheir legal representatives, ou and 


the Sixth of F* 
rtificates of the 
paid to the holders 


| after Tuesday, bruary next 
The outstanding ce 
1X78 will be redeemed and 


¢ 


issue oO 


} thereof, or their Megal representatives, on and 
afte r Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
be h date allintercsat here mm willcease. The 


ertificates to be produced at the time of pay 


| saeeet. and cancelled 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
|} the net earned premiums of ~ Company, for 


the year ending 3ist Decembe | 1882, for whi bh 


UNION, 


The Texas Loan Agency 


‘ADS THE VAN! 
NETS INVESTORS THE HIGHEST 





RATES 


GUARANTEES ALL LOANS. 
NINE PEK CENT. FORONE YEAR LOANS 
EIGHT PER CENT. FOR FIVE-YEAR LOANS f 
Interest semi annuaily \ a payable New 
ork City, and #e so 1 A first sou real estate 


Guare ity has a 8 fit cia i 
Ke ers to i. DS EMI RON & Ot Bankers, 1) Old 

Ee pew ind N.D. NOES, Pear! St., 

I st 

S Ort rn 


"1S THE BEST iN THE WORLD,” 


1839. 
Excels all other Pianos in ite v patented im 
provements. The new designa in HICKERING 


GRANDS, assuring larger results in AND 


ERBERG, PURITY, Lt SD leave noth- 


AiaPe ing to be desired ICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS6, in all styies,are unrivaled. The 

( fa) WE Pex new CHICKERI UPRIGHT has the justly-cele 

¢ | 

\e\ Putrou ste) ‘O} 





arion3 









brated rat MET A which forever pre 

| vents the possibility of atmospheric interference witb 

} the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate 
For elegant w I trut Cut R ist pul us 


1 
addre 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WARE OMe 
1830 Fifth Avenue | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK OSTON. 





BUCCES#ORS 


STEWART & co. 


‘74 Fulton. 


Offer a New and Large Stoc 
fully selected Patterns of 


St., 


kof Ct e and Car 


CARPETS, ETC., f a 
1F ALL GRADER, a= 
Seabee Manindties, Wiltons, ~~ ) one 


Velvets, 
Ingrains, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mat 


Brussels, Tapestry, seatdiceie\ patel ean “ 4 
Three-Plys,. ae - 


tings,etc, | — 





em IF YOU WANT 

LAOE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNIO — 
SHADES. ular and sat 

ALL AT’ LOWEST PRICES | { ( t i 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 


| Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORRS IOT 


cor Henry St., Brooklyn, 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


sonable to anticipate, this comes to be | te" ye 

. certificates will rae atee yprig 
true, the present roads will not do the | the f May next 
work which is required of them. We) #Y order of the Board 


believe the near completion of the New J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


dafter Tur lay 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 


The best Creamery, Ova nge and 


First 
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York West Shore & Buffalo Railway has 
not come any too soon for the demand, 
especially if, as promises, our crops of 
this year are equal to or exceed those of 
a year ago. All deprecatory talk is cheap, 
but it will be found to have but little 
foundation to rest upon. At the an- 
nual meeting of the directors of the 
Vanderbilt lines, embracing New York 
Central, Lake Shore, and Michigan Cen- 
tral, and the New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis roads, Mr. William H. Van. 
derbilt, who for over a year had given 
up, practically, the management of those 
properties, formally declined a re-elec 
tion to the Presidency of both the New 
York Central and Lake Shore roads, re- 
taining his membership in the direction 
of each. The sons of Mr. Vanderbilt 
respectively were chosen in these last. 
named roads to act as chairmen of the 


boards of direction, while the working | 


managers of the system were elected as 
presidents: Mr. Newellof the Lake Shore 
and Mr. Rutter of the New York Central 
There really is no change of ad 
ministration, only a change of names 

Several large negotiations of new bonds 
have recently been made by several 
prominent first-class railways. The 
readiness with which these great blocks 
of bonds were taken indicates the de- 
mand for bonds of good standing on the 
Exchange. There is an extraordinary 
pressure to buy first-class bonds. 
Legislature just adjourned passed a law 
permitting savings institutions to invest 
in railway bonds under certain restric_ 


tions, and this new law must have the | 


effect to create a new demand for unques- 

tioned bonds, which will soon be felt in 
our bond markets; indeed, the influence | 
of this legislatiun is already at work, 
and manifest in enhanced prices. 
A confident feeling prevails in the whole 
list excepting in the Vanderbilt proper 


ties, which are temporarily affected by | 


the formal announcement of Mr. Vander- 
bilt referred to above. 
will be temporary, however. The bank 
loan reflects the accumulation of funds 
at this point, and is as follows: 


The | 


This influence | 


o— 


| TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES BORAC CR GRA 
Q HARI ES DENNIS, EDMUND W. OORL IES 
H i MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
lewis OURTIS DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
OHAS, H RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LO Ww CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 
DAVIDLA RGE W. LANE 
GORDON n .-BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RA AVEN, JAB. G DE FOREST, 
WM STUGl Ai UEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVERION, 
JOSIAH O. WILLIAM BRYOE, 


LA } 
WILLIAM f 2 DODGE WILLIAM H. FOGG 
ROYAL PHELPS, T 
THOS, F. Jou NGS, HORAOR KE. 
© A. HAND, WILL TAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN Dv. HEWLETT, JOHN L. § 
| WILLIAM H. WEBB, _N. DEN TONS ITH, 

OHAS. P. BURDETT, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, Bed Vice-Pree’t. 


MANHATTAN 
‘Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 1583 BROADWAY. 
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| 
} 
| 
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Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli- 
cies Cash Surrender Vaine. Policies incontestable 


ESTABLISHED IN ae 


SAFE — #2, 112,000 Surplus by New Y« 
Reliable—Over $lv, 6,00 BAFELY INN ESTE D 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

J L. HALSEY, First Vice-President 
H. B. STOKES, Second Vice eg 
. Y¥. wee Le Secreta 
. 8ST EBBINS, ed 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds, 

n New York, 


At National Bank of Commerce 


| The restatementa confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
| our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Luforma 
| tlon, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica 
| tion. J. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Hewey Dioxrmeon, NewYork Manawer, 945 Brosdwey 


‘MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND STORAGE CO., 
| 346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard Bt. 
Offers a Safe Repository for Bonds, Deeda. Mort 
wages, Wills, and other valuable pape, Trunks, 
Silverware, Jewelry, Paintings, . 
Snfes to roms f from = Si? = #200 Py year. 





| W. oS. Aion ae Vice-Pres. 
| EDK FOS) TER, General Manager. 
W. H. Lauderdale J. W. Lauderdale, 


| Resident since 1554. F.W. Lauderdale, 
| LAUDERDALE & CO., 
Real-Estate and Loan-Agents. 
10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
oe E. 2 8. Jones President Hennepia Op. 


Beak; oy é..! om. spetaes Sey | 
. EB. — er ars of the Supreme 
and one o in Minneapolis. art, 


Delaware County ers. Price 1 $ FOY HARMON 
- & CO., New Haven, Conn’ 
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received fresh every morning 


ROSES 
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BUSIN SS of ROSES. "BQLal CE HO soe 
for ROS al 5 ints suitable for 


FINE FAMILY G KROCERIES. | 


Refrigerators. 


L. A. Mace & Co.'s, Je 


In great variety, and a complete 


immediate bloom del {vers dma ly , postpaid, to any poet. 
office. § aplendid vurietic choice, all labeled 
for 1; 12 for $2: 19 f 183; Belors4: "35 for $5: 
75 for 810; 100f r$i3; WeCIVE a Handsome 
Present of ghoice and valuable ROSES free 
with every orde Our NEWCU 9. @ compl 
reatise on the Roae,70 pp, elegantly tlinatrated—freeto al 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester beans Pe 
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no other American organs having been Sound equal 
at any. , considering ai ality, cheapest NEW YORK 
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Ohicago. | ISE on this disease r. Give express & 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
A Danish Arctic expedition has 


started for the purpose of exploring 
Greenland. 

The President has selected “Boston,” 
“Atlanta,” and ‘‘Chicago” as the names 
of the three new steel cruisers of the 


Navy. The new dispatch boat will be 
named ‘‘ Eagle.” 
—It is stated that the enterprising 


Cunard Line 
asked the 
concession to enable 
Trieste 


Steamship Company has 
Government for a 
it to run a line of 
and ports in 


Austrian 


steamers between 
North and South America. 

A meeting was held last week in 
Brooklyn to consider the question of and 
organize a movement for the erection of 
another across the East River, 
from Fourth and South Sixth Streets to 
a point in New York near Grand Street. 

The Swedish Anthropological Society 
has awarded Mr. Henry M. Stanley the 
medal instituted by the society in mem- 
ory of the ” The 
medal has been handed to the American 
minister at Stockholm to be forwarded 
to Mr. Stanley. 

—New York City 
the presence of a Count who is as black 
as the ace of spades. He the of 
ex-President Delva of Hayti, and arrived 
in this city last week. He is said to be 
very intelligent, snd very 
pleasing manners. 

-A battle has been reported between 
the Egyptian forces and those of the 
False Prophet of the Soudan, resulting 
in the defeat and flight of the latter. The 
battle lasted half an hour, with a loss of 
500 men for the Propiet and a slight loss 
for the Egyptians. 

—The New York ‘ Herald” reports 
the discovery in Caldwell County, N. C., 
of several mounds filled with skeletons 
and relics of a race supposed to be an- 
terior to the American Indian and identi 
cal in and customs with the 
Swiss mound builders. The discoveries 
are the work of an expedition sent out 
and equipped by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington. 

—Hosts of friends gathered at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. John Wiley, at 
Orange, N. J., last week to celebrate 
their golden wedding. Mr. Wiley is the 
head of the well-known firm of John 
Wiley & Sons, and carries bis years so 
well that the invitation to a golden wed- 
ding came as a surprise to most of his 


bridge 


returo of the ** Vega 


has a sensation in 


is son 


graced with 


manners 


friends. His wife is a daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Samue! Osgood, and this golden 
wedding is the third in the Osgood 
family. 
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New York, May 10 
A NEW FIRM. 
Veare glad to eall the attention of our 
readers to the foliowing notice: 
New York, May 1, 


this day formed a co-part- 
Richards & 


1883 
The undersigned have 
nership under the firm name of Jos. H. 
Son, forthe transaction of a Advertising 
Agency business, and wiil continue the 
ately carried on by Jos, UH. Richards at 251 
way. JosgerH H, RicHaRps 
JosEru ADDISON RICHARDS 


yveneral 
business 


sroad~ 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. Fred Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: ‘I 
know of nothing comparable to it to relieve 
the indigestion and so-called sick headache, 
and mental depression incident to certain 
stages of rheumatism." 


Cheapest Fashion Magazine in the world, 120 larwe 
pages, 4 payes new music, 1,40 engravings each 
5 ear, single copies, 16 cents. 


ssue. 50 cents per 
STRAWBRIDE & C OTHLEK, &th 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


aud Market 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO!" RUM AND 
ot ININE forthe hair. Freely acknowledged the 


leading pruparation for the crowth of the hair. 1, 121 
Broadway, 57% 5th Ave. and Newport, R. I. 
Falling out of the hair may be prevented, brashy 


hair made soft, aud the growth of the hair renewed, 
by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Humors of the stomach, salt rheum, and all 


or . 
publi ULIOIS 
i 





blood disorders are radically,cured by Ayer’s Sarsa 
parila. 
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Vainous trash 


Th. 
il pe Vs ée 


thunk 


at one time so popular 


fortune, been driven from 


, ye 
Tour the young which 
health#t ] and wholesome. 


ITA RPERS of Ne ws Yor 


Pittshura Coimnane reral. 
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A 


the yn nny-dreadful 7 


rye ) : . 
This good WMOrhk OF retorm 
with the rr hand soi 


and 
hare nearly all. 
introd) 
‘heap, and perfectly 


hoys’ 
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gurls 
and BO PIMIMETOUBK, 
the te ld hy the 
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put 
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Usie 


(Ms ii d Ay 
ue Young Pe ople aie _ 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


n receipt of 


5] A seLDepile CUpy a nt « 


a three-cent st amp. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


CARPETS. 


Great Sale of Body Brussels 





TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY A RECENT IM- 
MENSE PURCHASE WE OFFER 
a0 FIVF-FRAME BODY we 


PIECES BEST 
AND 

AT $1.2 
PRIC E, $1.60, 


SELS, NEW 


| go Rit Se AND 
CoOL ORINGS, PER 


AKD, USUAL 


250 PLECES BEST QUALITY EXTKA SUPER IN- 


GRAINS, THIS SEASON’S PATTERNS, AT 75c 
PER YARD. 

EQUALLY LOW PRICES IN ALL THE FINER 
GRADES 

ACARGO JUsT RECEIVED, OUR OWN DIRECT 


IMPORTATION 
$00 ROLLS WHITE AT 34 » PER ROLL OF FORTY 
ARDS 
2,00 ROLLS RED CHECK AND FANCY MAT 
LINGS AT lu PER ROLL OF FORTY YARDS. 


A FULL LINE F wy? Y $+} laste AND SOLID 
LORS 


Upholstery Goods, 


75 pieces PLUSH, $1.25 PER YARD. 
1”) pieces SPUN SILK TAPESTRIES, $1.50 PER 
Yan. 





200 pisces RAW SILK TAPESTRIES, t6c, PER 


a” pieces JUTE TAPESTRIES (SILK EFFECTS), 
nc. PER YARD. 


LACECURTAINS (special bargains), 
WINDOW SHADES [a specialty). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO. 
SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST,, WN. Y- 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


metal & CO. 








60 and 62 West 23d St. 


OUR RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS HAS 
MADE IT NECESSARY FOR US TO TAKE THE 
ADJOINING BUILDING TO PROPERLY AO 
COMMODATE OUR CUSTOMERS. AND THI 
SAME HAS BEEN CONNEOTED WITH OUR 
STORE, MAKING IT THE LARGEST ESTAB 
LISHMENT IN THE WORLD DEVOTED 
THE OUTFITTING OF CHILDREN. 


We believe our snecess is due to the 


have mad+ the 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


A Real Help to all who have children to provide 


ro 


fact that we 


for, in furnishing everything required for complete 
oufits for Boys and (iirls of all ages up to 16 
years from Hats to Shoes. —-The 
styles of reliable goods at the lowest price possible 


very best 


~—and with largely locreased facilities, it is our 


purpose to make it a greater convenience than 


ever before. 
Mail Orders have our best attention. 
Catalogues free on application, 


BEST & CO. 


No. 60 WEST 23D STREET, 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVES., N. Y. 


Pat. CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 


DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE. 
PERFECT REFRIGERATOR INCLUDED. 
Suited for large or small dairies, Cream- 
eries, or eathering cream. 
Spécial discount on large orders. 
aman © Ceonmneny at wholesale where 1 have 


“ena forCircular. 5? Agents wanted 
WM, E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 








_|5 CENTS: 


United 
States 
Mutual 


ACCIDENT 


Association, 





85,000 Accident Insurance, 825 Weekly 
Indemnity, Membership Fee, 84. Annual 
cost obout S11. $10,000 Insurance with 
S50 Weekly Indemnity. at Corresponding 


Kates Write or call for Circular and 
Application Blank. 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres't 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y 
320 & 322 NEW YORK 





BROADWAY, 


The New Serial Publication. 


THE B48T THOUGHTS OF THE BEST WRITERS OF 


THE DAY. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A SERLES OF REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS ON 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
Principally selected from the leading British 


and Continental journals. Published in hand 


|, 80omely printed 1fmo volumes, which will be 


issued monthly. Price each in paper, 25 cts.; 
in cloth, flexible, 60 cents. 

Subscriptions received in advance for twelve 
numbers, in paper, at $2.50; in cloth, at #6 

The essays will be arranged in such divis- 
ions a8 the following, to each of which suc 
cessive volumes will be devoted : 

Social Problems, Historical Studies, Ques- 
tions of Belief, Studies in Biography, Inter- 
national Issues, Studies in Literature, Scien- 


tific Progress. 
Ready this week, 
SOCIAL PROBLEMs, 

papers by Giffen, on World Crowding ; 


the volume for Muay: 


comprising 


Labouch: re, on The Coming Democracy ; 


Laveleyeon The European Terror ; Jehau 


de Puris, on Secret Societies in France, 


and other important essays, 

The second volume, now in press, will be 
deyoted to BLOGRAPHICAL STUD- 
IES, and will inelude Harrison on Gambetta, 
Miss Christie on Miss Burney’s Own Story, 
Dasent on Bishop Wilberforce, and other rep 
resentative papers. 

Send orders for specimen volumes. 


P. PuTNaM's 
and all dealers. 


G. Publishers, New 
York, 


| aes & WAGNALL'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 88. NOW READY.,......,.....- 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


HoLLo 


Sons, 


15 cents. 


By Laura ©. at. 


No. S7. THE COMPELETE ESSAYS OF 

CEORCE ELIOT. 
Collected by NATHAN SHEPPARD 

This 


25 cents 
the first appearance of thease Kesaya in 
book yorm in Enyland or America 
Says the N. Y. Critic: *‘ F. & W. have dove a rea! 
service to George Eliot’s admirers in this publica- 
tion.” 


is 








No. SG6.—Colin Clout's C alesdar: or. A Rece 
ord of a Summer. sy trart Allen. 
Sescewrescecccese Oeeeecrsecccssscesosccce 2 cents. 

No. $5. Highways ot Literature By 
TIE TRG NOG io.0600 occnbecnnsnsceunsenne 15 cents. 

No. S4.- Flotsam and Jetsam. By T. G 
BOWIE .cocccc so ctecccccssscccscecccoces 25 cents 

No S3.—Lives of Illustrious Shoe makern. 
By W. E. fin 25 cents, 

No. S2.—American Ht By H R 
(BRA REA ern ee 15 cents 

No. S 4 ee ce in Short Chapters. By 
Ww. WENNER, 6.3 wi viexn one 66seneaben ..25 cents 

No- a. Lite of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood 
PITTI TITITTirTiTi TTT Teer 25 centa, 

FUNK & WAGN (ALLS, lu & 12 Dey St., New York. 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S COLUMN. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OFFICE, ) 
PacKaRD 8 HOME SCHOOL FOR Ert- | 
LEPTICS AND JIMBECILES 
SinGHamTow, N. Y Feb. 10, 1883 
Messrs. Allison Bros : 
The trial bar of ** Death on Dirt” Soap has 
peen used according to directions. Our 
washings were done in less than half the time 




















BY 


“DEATH ON DIRT.” 
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and with half the labor, than with any soup 
we have ever used, and the clothes when 
jroned never looked betler. As & labor 
saver, nothing has be <e duced into our A good-sized book might be written under the above title, containing very many facta and incidents 7 ee " 
laundry equal to it. e pre fer it to all] on Dirt.” that would be of vreat interest to Nousekec pers. It wou Reger thesis hcg gp nafa " Denti 
others for w flesh soap. C. M. PacKarp. estab «hed and solid character, iaving been in existence for many irs ler the ownerst F é sete’ = . 
_ - devoted to making only the best of all kinds and qnalities of soap, how rt r \prietors / ; a a! ( rie 
. - only the best, and to make their best an impre verne nton that of any o discovered we ) 
The Boston ( ongregationalist Bays: “Our The second chapter might be devoted to telling of their thoro ex ir o thie ne 
readers are all by this time familiar with the | improvement, till the final grand success wa* made, and WAS nounce : ae 
large advertisement of ** Death on Dirt” Then of its being put on the market in such a way that every o1 almos t in il mar Atlar 
Soap, made by Messra. Allison Bros. of Ocean to the Pacific, from Canada to Mexico : A 
Middletown, Conn. Many of our readers | that i 8 _ sere. are vs ee the idea of making a perfect laundr shonld do away w ne om > eee 
3 Seg sii 1 | that should save , time, and fuel; toe; not only accomplished that. b y pr my is Ml , how Bea e 
bave availed themselves of this new sand | expecially pleased with its pure and delicate effect on the ah rfieaah a y me hosp: ~ a z Wea 
satisfactory process, and to our personal | pot recommend it for shaving p irposes ? IT have used it for this, anc e fe i New 7 P . way y 
knowledge thousands have already testified | only does the washing, but helps on the ironing, making the clothes « > i Bod, en . . 
their cc mplete satisfaction We bave used 
the soap ourselves ard found it all that is 53 
claimed fer it. Read carefully the announce- } “D | R I S O A - 
nt, and give it # trial. It will surely pay ~ 
you to do so.” | . 
} = T ) ‘ . } , 
| ALLISON BROS., Sole Ma) ture) 
Ti.Ton, N. H., Jan. 6, 1883. | 
| - - . _ = a 
ae ee MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
I used the Soap you sent according to direc- ‘ , 18 ert thar em ‘ f 
tions and exceeded my expectations, for I e* Death on Dirt ts imit ‘ s = : n 
never have had faith sullicier ro strong, that | ard ¢ with any so i ik ke 
lothes couid be made cleau without boiling. | 
“¥ “De j a y 
My clothes washed with your soap looked very HOUSEK} Ee E PER = I I { | N K ) | 
white, and beside were dried under ver __ . ase 
Respectfully yours, Mxs.C R. WELLS THE WASH-BOILER : NOT TO BE USED 17 7a a 
NO BOILING! BENEFICIAL TO CLOTHES LESS LBO 
e New York Observer says ‘We know | NO RUBBING BENE! > IAL TO SKIN! I 
his soup to be exucily 48 represented a NO STEAM! MAKES Cl OTHES WHITER LE-S TIMI 
having been tried by some members of var NO ODORS MAKES THEM ‘RON EASIEI LESS TROI LE 
staff and found to be everything that is — “ ene 
cluimed.” A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE CET IT OF YOUR CROCER OR 
GRAFTON, Vt., Jan. 22, 1s af ne sdipscemneg on a 20 clLULere twa ‘ c ‘ “ 
3 othing of the neat box ir f it were pot really a SOAP WONDER P io ar ( 
Messrs. Allison Bros ‘ chores Sere es me Soe ' w A V that w é 
- t is hailed as an emancl m ali ‘he illsof wash-day, and that if you ce vive ita fa en sing it - in aittn 
I would like to add my testimony in favor aS ee RPE Ree attaches Slaaitinatas . , 
of your ** Death ou Dirt” Soap. 1 used it as afblinn. a toed ; cabin a Adil Mtencitand = lhectien onli a nA 
directed and can truly say it does all you 
laim it will. My clothes looked nice and | THE DIRECTIONS caaingil BE FOLLOwEO. 
white, and the washing was done very much DimEcTIoNs —All we do to onr clothes is put then f warm water nice “ : ! r 
easier and in less time than it usually takes, | places ; then rc them back under the water Let them remain from ore-baif » ther ‘ will disappe 
and no steam. I have used many d ffcrent | Should any dirty spots remain, soap thore pine es again, pul back as bef the . wat water as heauemhine reas 
kinds, but have never had any compare with | 'e** st ery, Besta seas — emall piece «fosp; then wr and hang ou you w r cle ‘ “ we an be Gone w 
this. Mrs A V. DRE<SER any other —e or sir . ‘ aoe ; eed oe ; ; 
: | SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Messrs. Allison Bros. refer to the Pub- A | a | a N ¥ . f 
‘ ] Soie Man 1et) rc 
,-eher of the Christian Union, who has made s| SO BROS‘ Sole Manufacture I 
ial of the soap. MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE 
Second Vear. 

TONIC SOL FA INSTITUTE of 

will be held at #pringtie!«, Mass., bewiuning 

July 9 The course of instruction embraces element 

ary and advanced work, and ir ides ear and vo 

training, sight reading, harmor kinde 


weeks 


three 


iy, 









music, and method of teaching. Pupils p re ared iu 
each wrade for the various certificates of tl Ponic 
Sol fa Collexe of London 

Phe special purpose of this institute is prepare | 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for 
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Instructors 
Thomas ¢ 
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y oUND ent i 
For Sunda 
argest 
No. 1, Libra AY f 
2, © velumes, 16, 461 pages $26.15. Ke 5, # volumes, 
10,920 pages, $17.10. Send for catalogue, DAVID G 
COOKE a ahem street, Chicage. 
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i Sensely & Co.,. West Troy N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
choc Is, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, EP) 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pres. 


VANDUZEN & THT, Ciesingn™ 
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form, cost TSc. to § act e & 
fer $1 50, postpaid. DAVID. C. COOK, 46 Adams St., ( 
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(\ Fine White Gold Edwe Cards, name on, 1 0c. 8am 
ple Book 3c. M. SHAWS& Oo., Jersey City, N.J 


hi 
wie and be nutiiul CHROMO ¢ ARDS, 

ype, and an Eiewaut pawe. 
Gilt ah, Floral Ppateayaes A'ibum, ali 
fori5 cts, SNOW & ©CO.. Meriden. Ct. 








NIGHTS. IN A BAR- ROOM. 
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K if pie e and $ ‘t 
\ . ve ac s(we awa ° 
Y/ stceenah ai paid; all in ap f it 
/ : just as ¢ od for the reacting ne 


JASE, other way. Tas Temraenance Revo.g- 
tion, 46 Adams street, Chicage. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 


sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
isoment im the Christian “nion 


“WANTS,’ 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 


measure) will be inserted in ‘his column free | 
full name | 


of charge for subscribers. Th 


and address of the advertiser must accompany | 


each “want.” Cards for others than sul- 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


the the Kaatere 


-At 














To Let. entrance of ki 
Clove, Catskill Mountains, a new house of 
10 rooms, furnished throughout for house- 
keeping; also one large house, 9 rooms, in 
furnished The latter has stable room for 2 horses, 
good garden and pasturage for cow. Kai road 
Depot, telegraph, postoftice and drug store all with- 
n one mile of these places. For further paricu 
ars uddreae, C. A. Bonestee!, Palenviile, N.Y 

Wanted.—Avents to solicit subscriptions i 
every county for the Christiar I t Address 
( 1 Unior New York Cit 

Wanted—lIn a family (wt emy a k ar 

Sel } @ iri tO Besiat the if t I t 
of six c ren; one who can be trusted in ¢ y 
way. She mnet be retined, in gent, 
atured 1 neat. \ y f of ch ne 
eacK for managit . t “ 
“ o anything require t y 
She w iV i home, kit = at 
I and ¢ ( 4a Reference 4 
ess, 8S. H. G., care of T Christian Union 

A gentleman about to take a smal) party of 
oye to Enrope forthe summer ha one ancy, 
Highest references given. For particulars, address 
F., care of Christian Unior 

Wanted.—Azgents forthe * Live Stock Mor 
ly,” a magazine devoted to horses, sheep, swir 
and poultry. $150 a year—tiffy cents pa ‘ 
agenta. Send 15 cents for sample copy and poster 
Address, * Live Stock Monthly, © Portiaz Me 

A trained and experienced teacher would he 
giad to know of a community lacking a schoo! for 
young ladies, of thorough methods and high stand- 
ards, and willing to give such a school hearty sym 
pathy and support. Any resident of such a place 
will please communicate with M. W. H., Christian 
Union office, 

Type Writer For Sale Cheap.—A_ type- 
writer, nearly new, gothic capitala, one style of 
type only, in perfect order, retail price $80, for sale 


at $30, by a clergyman who bought it for his secre- 


tary to use, and having dismissed him hae no far- 





ther use for it, Address or ca "W ic 
Brook! FE. D 
A Rising young caricaturiet would {ih =i 
of 4 position on a good weekly comic paper. G 
recommendations furnished if require a ddrese. 
W. Kingsley Evans, Lo ( ep Bree: 
| _ = 
| Wanted,—Avyents in every towt t 
| States and Canada to seil steel stampa, le " 
gures. No cxpital needed. are sione 
| Send for price list and instr , Address | 
Mathewson, S ¢ Mase 





Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





The Rev. Z BP. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New Vork, and brother of 
the late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Mus 
sachusetts Supreme Court, writes as sol 
lows 
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j THE 
| A | | Admiration 
OF THE 
HEAVY REDUCTIONS lI 7ORLD 
Grand len, end Orchard Sts., N.Y. In Rich Colored M S { {/] 
ean CROS CRAIN SILKS. VS). 21.24b6EN S$ 
Straw Goods Mess. JAS. McCREERY WORLD'S 
& CO. 
; ; New Goods Every Day. : Harr Restorer 
Because it 1s so un- eB _.,|Are now offering several IS PERFECTION! 
usually handsome and NOVELTIES! NOVELTIES!) cases of Rich Colored Gros Puke Bensiestrsn. Ma 6 
attractive in appear- FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, BLACK AND cor-| Grain Silks, newest Spring a euch Game par dora 
ance, ee persons ORS, SMALL BONNETS, 50c. EACH Colors, 20 and 22 inches over a fine head of hair produced by 
think the Ivory Soap FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, BLACK AND : _ eee werent 
is intended for toilet COLORS, POKES AND LARGE HATS, 8de., wide, at $1.25 and $1.50 a eee te Was oe bee 
use only. While it may PaaS, Yee ee yard. ee we ae ae 


be used for the toilet 
with pleasant and sat- 
hr a results, it 1s 
a laundry soap in all 
that the name implies. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “Asa 
‘laundry soap the 
“Ivory has no super- 
“tor. 


—— 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Oriental Rugs. 


COMPLETE LINE OF INDIAN, PERSIAN, AND 
ANTIQUE 


CARPETS. 


XMINSTER WHOLE CARPETS, 
WILTONS AND MOQUETTES- 


Canton Mattings. 


Great variety of entirely New Patterns. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Summer Importation of Solid Colored 
Lisle Thread Hosiery, in the new shades, 
harmonizing with dress fabries. Opera 
Silk, Lisle, and rea! Balbriggan Hosiery 
(Biack and Colored) 


Broadway and 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 


‘Finest Black French Chips 


AT 45 CENTS. 


WHITE 


AND COLORS IN FRENCH cups, 69¢. 
ROUGH 
AND 


aD 266. 


ANNIVERSARY HATS. 


AND 


AND 
TR 


READY FANCY 
AMWAY BRAID 
AND COLORS 


LOOPS ) 
NEW 


MISSES" CHILDREN'S LEGHORNS, SU- 
PERB 


So *. 


FINISH, 25c., , 45c., 65c., T5e 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


IN ECTIO 


" 


PEKIN 8n¢ RAPID ALL GR ADES 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN S TRIMMED SAILOR 


AND SCH OT 44-., 49: 59., 


69-., 


HATS 25+ 


and T5c. 


MAGNIFICENT EXHIBITION 


LADIES’ TRIMMED MATS AND BONNETS RUN 


NING FROM ¥35 50, $4.50 $5 S650 S87 


50, 


=Y up I ~ 


30 
OVER 3 000 


Confirmation 


NO TWO ALIKE. 


and Graduating Dresses 


SUMMER SILK SUITS. PLAIN STRIPE OR 
CHECK, GOOD QUALITY. #13 50 HAVE 
BEEN &16 50. 

CHECK SATIN SUITS, ¥9 50. VORTH 312 


FINE GROS GRAIN SILK SUITS, BLACK AND 


N&W COLORS, RICHLY TRIMMED, $19 50 
$22 50 $25, re 

COLORS IN SATIN RHADAMES SUITS AT 
315) wortru $19 50 

PIN CHECK AND PLAIN ALL WOOL CLOTH 
svirs, $6 50. 


WRA PS. 


SATIN RHADAME 
Ist} LACE. $10 50 
ELEGANT OTT MAN WRAPS, TRIMMED 
SPANISH AND GUIPURE LACE AND PASSEMEN 
TERIE, €18 $20, ' 
FINR ARMURE WRAPS, TRIMMED DULL 
PASSEMBNTRRIE AND SPANISH LACE &12 50 
$16 anp $18 75 
HANDSOME DRAP D'RTE 
LACE AND GIMP, $6 50 


PARASOLS. 


SPECIAL Li T 


WRAPS, TRIMMED SPAN 
$35 


WRAPS, TRIMMED 


500 att siLkK 24 INCH SUN 


UMBKELLAS WITH NATURAL AND FANCY 
BONE HANDIES, ALL Av $1 59 

ELEGANT PLAID OTTOMAN COACHING PAR 
ASOLS IN ALL THE LATEST SHADES AND 
WITH GILT PARAGON RIBS, AT &1 73 

BLACK SATIN 10 RIB PARASOLS 31 95 
$2 29 

BLACK SATIN 10 81B PARASOLS, WITH 
SPANISH LACR, AT $3 

LACE COVERED AND FANCY UFFLED 


PARASOLS LATEST NOVELTIES IN HANDLES 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311,313 to 321 Grand St., 


56 58, 60 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59 G1 63 ORCHARD ST.. 


CH HOICE tnvestments! 


Western Real Estate Loans and School Di — “t 


tev @OVER See BONDS .: 


Hi ae r Rates o t. For informatic 
mt T. J.CHEW. Jr... St. Seneph My Mo. 
oth s Seat ‘ 
These answering an Aeorertisement will 


Advertise 
| (ublisher bu siating that they saw the 
i ’ ie emi ae ea a 


confer a farer upon the r ane 





Corresponding qualities to 
the above cannot be pur- 
chased less than $1 75 and 
$2 per yard. 

JAS. McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. I ith St. 


W.& JANE 
-C ‘ LAIN DL 
Will offer during the neat thirty 


days a large tine of 


Body Brussels Carpeting, 


manufactured by the celebrated 


Bigelow Carpet Company 


ata greatly reduced price. These 
goods have received the highest | 


award wherever exrhibted, includ- 


ing Gold Medals atthe Paris Ex- | 


ISTS, and at the 
IS76, 


superiortoanyother Brussels Car 


position, Cen- 


tennial, and are much 


. . . | 
petings now offered in the market 


at low prices, 


Broadway, 18th and 49th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





Degraaf & Taylor, | 


THE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
48 West 15th 


BReiween 


Street, 
Sth and Gth Avs., 


NEW YORE: 


WHITE AND DECORATED" 


| 
| 
| 
| 


}IN ALL 


French China and English Porcelain, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fins 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pca .. 
Fine Gole-band French China Tea Sets, =. BE 
= Decoratd French China Tea Sete, 44 


ececcessece ~ ‘ et 
Ghanian Gate: li pieces. Te 25; whi te. 4 25 
White English Porcejamn Dinner Sets, iW pes. . 14 Ww 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen. 3 WwW 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GooDs. 


Illustrated Gots’ omue and Price list mailed free on 
app lication. tin tes furn‘ she 

4 HA Di. KY, Cooper Institute, 
bs 


y- 
Orders secure'y packed ard pleced on car or 
steamee free of charge. SentC. O. D. or P 0, 
Money-order. 


New York 


White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes ae 00 | FOR LADIES, 


wal 





hair, if gray,isc anged to its natural 


color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxunou ath. 
COMPLIMENTARY. ‘M, 
hair restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I am sat- 
isfied that the preparation 


quantity asin y 


is now 


iS 







not dye, but acts on 
the secretions My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cer- 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 
coming bald This 1s 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WoRLDS HAIR RESTORER. 


“One Bottle did it.” That is the 
expression many who have had 
their gray he r restore 
color, and their bald 
with hair, after using ttle 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN 
Restorer. Itis not 


k, H. MACY & CO. 


AVE,, and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 

GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND 

ESTABLISHMENT 


DRY GOODS 


ALL THE MOST ELEGANT 
TRIMMED 


Millinery 


AND THE MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, STYLES 
AND COLOKS IN UNTsIMMED 


Straw Goods, 


BOTH FOX LADIES AND CHILDREN,IN OHIPS, 
MILANS, BASKET BKATD, ete. 


Dress Goods, 


NOVELTIES IN 





LIN AI .L THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS. 
FRENCH CASHMERF, CAMFL’S HAIR, VIGUGQ- 
NES, SHOODAH C LOTHS. SERGES, AKMURES 
| BUNTINGS, 


LADI* CLOTH AND FLANNEL 


NGS 


Nuns’ Veiling, 


COLORS, WARRANTED ALL 
DOUBLE WIDTH. 


Black Silks, 


BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMFSTIC 
TION, IN IMMENSre. VARIETY, 
YARD A BARGAI x 


Hosiery 


al LADIES, GENTLEMEN. 
te DESIGNS, 
TINGHA 


WOOL, 


a 
AND EVERY 


AND CHILDREN, 
AND FRESH FROM NOT- 


Underwear 


OF THE CHOICEST STYLES, 
| FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND MADE 
FRKOM THE BESI MATERIALS. 

ALL THE ABOVE AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 

AMERICA. 


Spring Catalogues now Ready. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 




















